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THANKS FOR ALL. 
(A New Year Poem.) 
BY EDITH THOMAS. 
One shall give thanks for rain 
That falls upon his field; 
And one, for cloudless suns 
That ripe the vineyard's yield. 


One shall give thanks for winds 
That lift the drooping sail; 

And one, for windless calm, 
Cot-sheltered in the vale. 


One shall give thanks for Life 
From danger pluckedafresh ; 
And one, that Death draws near, 

To cut Life’s tangled mesh. 


But who gives thanks for calm, 
If sea-forth he is bound? 

For rain,—on harvest sheaf? 
For sun,—on parched ground? 


But, since through loss, through gain, 
There holds some Purpose vast, 
Let me give thanks for all,— 
For Life—for Death at last! 
Harper's Bazar. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A Happy New Year to all the friends of 
equal rights! 





The Ohio State Grange, in session at 
Warren on Dec. 27, adopted the following 
resolution: ‘‘Resolved, That the Ohio 
Grange endorses the position of the Na- 
tional Grange on the Rights of Women; 
and pledges its influence to secure for the 
women of Ohio the right of suffrage.” 





we eee 


On Tuesday the Boston School Board, 
at its last meeting forthe year, made Miss 
Agnes G. Gilfether master of the Shurt- 
leff School, by a vote of 17 to 1. By a 
vote of 12 to 6, the Board adopted the re- 
port of the committee on rules and regu- 
lations, made by Mr. Cushing in Novem- 
ber, against the order introduced by Dr. 
Harkins last April for the appointment of 
male sub-masters in place of masters’ as- 
sistants (women) in the girls’ grammar 
schools. 





The main object of Dr. Harkins’s order 
was to prevent the appointment of any 
more women as principals, by placing in 
every school a man as the second in rank, 
so that when tbe principal died or retired, 
a male sub-master and not a woman 





should be next in line of promo- 
tion. This narrow-minded measure was 
righteously defeated. It was supported 
on the final vote by only six members— 
Mrs, Duff, Messrs. Harkins, Keenan, Ken- 
nealy, Mulvey and Paine. Five others 
were absent or not voting. 


In view of the bitter and obstinate 
struggle made only a few months ago 
against the appointment of so admirable 





a woman as Miss Sawtelle to the principal. 


ship of the Hancock school, this sudden 
and complete collapse of the opposition 
to women as principals is not only a grat- 
ification, but a surprise. It shows how 
quickly an ancient prejudice may some- 
times sink out of sight after it has once 
got its death-blow. Senator Hoar used to 
predict that opposition to woman suffrage 
would at last collapse in the same way, 
suddenly and all at once. 





Governor-elect Higgins of New York is 
being urged to appoint as one of the State 
factory inspectors Mrs. Florence Kelley, 
secretary of the National Consumers’ 
League, and formerly State labor com- 
missioner of Illinois. Mrs. Kelley would 
make an efficient, upright and skilful 
inspector, and it is to be hoped she may 
receive the appointment. 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman resigns 
her official connection with the Woman's 
JOURNAL, after a year of generous and 
unpaid service. Her department has been 
read with lively interest, both by those 
who approve of her ideas and by those 
who do not; and we believe it has done 
good to both classes of readers. Mrs, 
Gilman will still be an occasional con- 
tributor to our columns, 


—-— eS tCO 


Mrs, Katherine Breshkovskaya, Mr. Rob- 
ert Hunter, Prof. Robert C. Ely, and oth- 
ers addressed an interested audience in 
Cooper Union on Dec. 22, Mrs. Isabel C. 
Barrows acting as translator for Mrs. 
Breshkovskaya. Rev. M. J. Savage pre- 
sided, A New York branch of the Friends 
of Russian Freedom was organized, with 
Mr. Savage as president, Professor Ely as 
secretary, and a number of distinguished 
vice-presidents. Any one wishing to join 
the society, or to know more about it, 
may communicate with Prof. Robert C. 
Ely, Director of the League for Political 
Education, 23 West 44th St., New York 
City. 


+ 
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Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead will start Jan. 7 
for a Western lecture trip in the interests 
of the peace movement. She will speak 
twice in Rochester, N. Y., and will also 
lecture at Detroit, Michigan University 
and other places in Michigan, going on 
later to Wisconsin, Illinois and Ohio. 
Her lecture is on **The End of Interna- 
tional Duelling.’”’ Mrs. Mead is well 
equipped not only with enthusiasm but 
with solid facts. Through Rev. William 
C. Gannett, a thousand copies of her 
“Primer of the Peace Movement’’ were 
bought and given to school teachers on 
Christmas, The price of the Primer is 
10 cents apiece, or 1.000 for $50. The 
special objects of Mrs. Mead’s tour are 
(1) to arouse interest iu the arbitration 
treaties now pending, and bring pressure 
to bear upon the Senate to ratify them; 
and (2) to raise for the peace movement a 
sum equal to the price of ove battle-ship. 





A HAPPY NEW YEAR! 





The New Year opens with bright pros- 
pects for the cause of equal rights. The 
progress that it has made in the minds of 
thoughtful women the world over was 
conspicuously shown last summer at the 
International Council of Women in Ber- 
lin. There representatives of the Women’s 
Councils of twenty nations by a unani- 
mous vote endorsed the principle of equal 
suffrage, and of one moral standard for 
men and women. 

Public opinion in favor of equal rights 
is growing in every State of the Union. 
In every direction the old barriers that 
for ages have hedged women in are crum- 
bling away. And each time that a woman 
takes a fresh prize or is admitted to a new 
occupation, each time the bars are taken 
down, in the church, in education, in in 
dustry or in the professions, the an- 
nouncement is welcomed by the press as 
a triumph of the modern spirit over 
medizvalism. There are still some medi- 
awval-minded editors who indulge in sneers 
and Jamentations over each advance, but 
they are the exceptions, and serve as a 





text for jokes to the more progressive 
majority. 

Our cause is helped even by the sad 
and tragic features of the year—the terri- 
ble slaughter in the Far East, the new 
Armenian massacres, the famines in so 
many parts of the world, the great and 
threatening public evils here at home, 
All these things are making women think, 
and wish earnestly for more power in 
order to put a stop to such iniquities and 
cruelties. They are also leading thought 
ful men to realize more and more the 
need ot having the motherly and humane 
element adequately represented in the 
government of the world. 

Finally, in our own country and in our 
own special reform, all suffragists are re- 
joicing over the signal victory achieved in 
regard to the Statehood Bill. In conse- 
quence of the women’s wide-spread pro- 
test, the clause has been stricken out that 
mentioned sex as a political disability to 
be properly ranked with illiteracy, imbe- 
cility, lunacy and crime. Verily, ‘*The 
world do move.”’ And next year it will 
have moved on still farther. Ae 8. 2s 


MRS. DECKER ON THE MERIT SYSTEM. 





Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker, of Denver, 
Col., president of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, bas sent the following 
letter on civil service reform to the presi- 
dents of the State Federations: 

‘In making my plea to you upon this 
subject, I shall confine myself to the 
phase which has been of the greatest in- 
terest to me, and with which I am most 
conversant, because of seven years of 
membership upon a State Board of Chari- 
ties and Correction. 

“The question of civil service, or the 
merit system, in State institutions, is one 
that should be of constant and living in- 
terest to every thoughtful citizen, 

“By ‘State institutions’ we mean those 
having in charge persons who are referred 
to in conferences and reports as the ‘de- 
pendent, defective and delinquent,’ but, in 
‘club’ language, we should call them the 
‘poor and unfortunate, the sick and the 
sinning.’ Because we have a living, be- 
cause we bave bodily aud mental health, 
because we have been kept by inheritance 
and circumstances from sin and crime,— 
how great therefore is our obligation to 
see to it that proper conditions surround 
those who have not had similar fortune! 

*‘In a majority of State institutions the 
modus operandi of appointing boards, su- 
perintendents, attendants,—even teach- 
ers, physicians, chaplains, down to the 
most humble position,—is to reward the 


political workers of the party newly 
elected to power. A new Governor is 
elected. He is immediately besieged to 


appoint as warden of the penitentiary, or 
superintendent of the insane asylum, or 
supervisor of the Home for - Dependent 
Children, not the expert in criminology, 
the man who has studied men, and not 
the man who knows the history and re- 
sults of such work, not the man who is an 
expert in the needs of the sick mind, not 
the man who will make forthe homeless, 
friendless children a home, who will ia- 
spire them to believe that there is a fu- 
ture even for them. Is your Governor 
expected to think of all these things? 
Not at all. He is expected to fill these 
responsible positions with men who car- 
ried their precincts or counties at his elec- 
tion. No thought is given to the fact that 
these men will be entrusted with the care 
of hundreds of citizens, upon whose 
proper making depends the weal or woe 
of the Commonwealth. All the positions 
in the institution are filled in the same 
deplorable fashion, the superintendent 
frequently being allowed no selection of 
his assistants and officers, but being 
obliged in every instance to reward party 
followers. When their term of office has 
ended, the new party makes a clean sweep, 
putting in the same class of people for the 
same reason. 

‘And now, may I take your time to 
explain exactly what we mean by ‘civil 
service’ in such institutions?—and you 
will pardon my using as an illustration an 
institution in my own State. One of our 
eight State institutions is a school for the 
Muteand Blind, Thiok fora moment of 
the belplessness of the inmates of sucha 
place—little children deprived of one of 
the two most important senses, either 
deaf and dumb or sightless. For eight 
years there has been a superintendent 
who has been left undisturbed in his posi- 
tion. This splendid man is not only su- 
perintendent, financial manager, instructor 
and friend, but he has been, above and be- 
yond ail else, father, mother and home to 


‘ 





each afflicted child coming under his care. 

“To the credit of the Governors and 
parties be it said that they have not been 
interested in the superintendent’s political 
affiliations. The concern of the people of 
the State has not been whether he was 
‘Panama’ or ‘anti-Panama;’ whether he 
believed in free trade or protection; 
whether he voted for John Smith or John 
Jones; but that he had been faithful to 
the sacred trust imposed uponhim. This 
is the ‘merit system,’ Will you not make 
an effort in your club to know the condi- 
tions of your State institutions, and to 
further the establishment of the merit 
system? 

“The Civil Service Reform Committee 
of the General Federation is sending out 
eight hundred letters in the interest of 
this cause. I believe there will be at 
least one woman in each club who will 
become inoculated with the civil-service 
‘microbe.’ 

“Visit your institutions; try to putupon 
boards high-minded, trained workers, 
both men and women; set forth the con- 
ditions in each community in the press; 
ask the men of your family to help you; 
and above all, hold up the hands of good 
and wise officials.”’ 


=e 


A WOMAN'S INVENTION. 


The gratification of Inventor George E. 
Heaton, whose airship ‘California Mes- 
senger’’ on Sunday demonstrated the 
achievement of his fondest hopes by its 
successful flight, istwo-fold. Heis proud 
that the machine has done all and more 
than be predicted, but doubly proud be- 
cause the chief honor falls upon his wife. 
For the idea of the peculiar structure of 
the engine, which is the chief feature of 
the airship, originated in the inventive 
brain of Mrs, Heaton. 

Long ere now Mrs. Heaton had proved 
herself a mechanical genius. She had in- 
vented and patented a color press, which 
is used in a number of paint factories to 
produce variously colored sample cards. 
Her mind dwells constantly upon me- 
chanical contrivances of all descriptions, 
so it was but natural that when Heaton 
was racking his brain to design for bis 
airship an engine that should meet the 
requirements of speed, weight and mini- 
mum heat, bis wife should be interested 
and endeavor also to plan the new engine. 
And it was her original suggestion, seized 
and elaborated and perfected by her hus- 
band, that finally evolved the engine which 
yesterday drove the ‘‘California Messen- 
ger’’ in its successful flight. 

This engine is a marvel of the inventor’s 
genius. To the mechanical fraternity it 
is known as a double-cylinder, two-cycle, 
eighteen-horse-power machine. To the 
layman it is a compact little contrivance, 
weighing but fifty-five pounds, and its 
peculiar feature is that it revolves in its 
entirety. There is no complication of fly- 
wheels and cranks. The entire mechanism 
is within the cylinders, and the propellers 
are directly fastened to the cylinders. 
There is something of the supernatural in 
the way this little generator spins on its 
axis, its very simplicity being suggestive 
of the presence of some hitherto unknown 
motive power, which requires neither 
wheel, rod nor crank for its transmission 
to the propellers. And because the entire 
engine revolves, its contact at every point 
with the surrounding atmosphere keeps 
it cool and does away with the necessity 
of cooling coils, thus solving the problem 
of minimum weight, so necessary to a 
successful airship, 

**Yes, it was Mrs. Heaton’s idea,” said 
the inventor. ‘I thought it ridiculous 
when she suggested it tu me, and told her 
so. But she insisted that it was feasible, 
and the more I pondered over it the more 
I became convinced that she was right. 
We planned it together, and you see the 
result. Here is an engine weighing but 
fifty-five pounds that generates eighteen- 
horse-power and that requires no cooling 
apparatus. In these essentials it is per- 
fect. I believe thatthis type of engine, 
which my wife and I have jointly patent- 
ed, will eventually be exclusively used for 
airships. It will also be used in automo- 
biles. In the latter it will do away with 
the cooling tanks and coils, and atwenty- 
horse-power engine of this type will not 
weigh more than seventy pounds.”’ 

With a modest laugh, Mrs. Heaton ac- 
knowledged the tribute which her hus- 
band had paid to her inventive genius. 
‘The engine was my idea,’’ she said, **but 
Mr. Heaton perfected it so as to make it 
what it is to-day.’’—Berkeley (Cal,) Ga- 
zette, 





CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Louise PorL.on is the first woman 
to receive the degree of Doctor of Arts 
from the University of Paris. 


Tue Countess or Limerick will start 
on a concert tour: f the United States in 
February. The receipts will go to estab- 
lisb a college of music at Dublin. 


Tue DowaGer Empress of China has 
already spent about $4.000,000 on her own 
monument. How much the sovereigns of 
Egypt spent on their monuments, the 
pyramids, is not known, 


ANNE Hutcuinson, who has just been 
honored by a tablet in the church that 
anciently cast her out, was in her day 
described as a‘'Breeder of Heresies, of 
ready Wit and Bold Spirit.”’ 


THe GRAND DucHEss oF BADEN has 
joined the Berlin Society for the Protec- 
tion of Birds, So bave the Princess Hein- 
rich of Prussia, the Princess Johann Georg 
of Saxony, and many other women of the 
nobility. 


Epita WHARTON has written her first 
long novel of contemporary American life, 
It begins in the January Scribner's under 
the title “The House of Mirth.’ It isa 
sharp comment on modern social condi- 
tions, and a serious presentation of their 
tendencies. 


Miss CARRIE DAvison has been ap- 
pointed clerk of the United States District 
Court at Detroit, Mich., to sneceed her 
father. the late D. J. Davisen. Miss Davi- 
son, who is believed to be the only woman 
clerk of a United States District Court in 
the country, was assistant to ber father for 
several years. 


Mrs. J. H. Stiruine, of Belfast, Ire- 
land, has presented McGill University with 
two Oriental papyri, discovered in Mad- 
ras, India. They are made of split palm 
leaves about fourteen inches long and an 
inch wide. The inscriptions are either in 
Telugu or Pali, both dialects of southern 
India, and have not yet been deciphered, 


Mrs. PAULINE STEINEM, whose elec- 
tion to the Toledo (O.) school board was a 
cause of so much rejvicing to the suffra 
gists of that city, is described as the most 
prominent Jewess of Toledo, and a great 
favorite with the late Mayor ‘Golden 
Rule’? Jones, She ran 700 votes ahead of 
her ticket, and her plurality was about 
8,000. 


CARMEN SYLVA, Queen of Roumania, 
has sent out a letter entreating aspiring 
authors not to submit their manuscripts 
to her for advice and criticism. She finds 
her royal and household duties too exact- 
ing to permit her to place ber time at the 
disposal of literary geniuses. The Boston 
Transcript says: “If the queen had the 
up-to-date commercial spirit, she would 
organize a publishing house to ‘publish 
for authors,’’’ 


Mrs. CoRNELIA S. Rosptnson of New 
York, chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the Woman’s Republican Associa- 
tion, is said to have prepared much of the 
literature used in the Republican National 
campaign this year. Mrs. Robinson is 
well known as a student of social and 
political economics, and in 1900 prepared 
a leaflet on the money question that was 
said to display ‘‘as much force and logic 
as could be expected of a man.’’ Her 
pictures show her to be keenly intelligent, 
but withal very womanly looking. 


Miss EsteELLe REEL, for her work in 
superintending the Indian schools of the 
United States, receives $3,000 a year and 
her travelling expenses. This is the larg- 
est salary paid to any woman by the Gov- 
ernment. The territory covered by Miss 
Reel is large, and most of her time is 
spent in going from school to school, 
which are often hundreds of miles apart. 
Many of her journeys are made on horse- 
back. Her work has been progressive, 
and the Indian schools are said to have 
made a great advance under her manage- 
ment. 


Miss FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, the pio- 
neer of army nurses, is still living at Hyde 
Park, London, and lately received many 
congratulations on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of her sailing for the Crimea’ Miss 
Nightingale bas all her life been a believer 
in equal rights for women. She once 
wrote: ‘You ask my reasons for believ- 
ing in women’s suffrage. It seems to me 
almost self-evident, an axiom, that every 
tax-payer should have a vote on the ex- 
penditure of the money we pay, includ- 
ing, as this does, interests the most vital 
to a human being.”’ 
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Vital Issues. 


EpIrep BY CHARLOTTE PeRKins GILMAN. 
[Mrs. Gilman is solely responsible for what ap- 
pears in this department.| 











A VALEDICTORY. 

A cheerful good-b,e to my friends, 
with gratitude for their interest, their 
appreciation, their words of approval. 

Reassurances to those who disapprove 
—it is not really as bad as they think— 
this doctrine of a new world for women. 

Who would have supposed, some half a 
century or more ago, when the demand 
for the ballot shocked and astounded the 
most “advanced,”’ that those who but 
sought equal suffrage would become by 
now conservative in their turn? 

‘There is no cure for the ills of freedom 
but more freedom.’’ Wasn't that what 
Emerson said? 

The woman, long repressed, bas been 
rising, since her first escape, like the 
genii from the jar, Given education, she 
would have the ballot. Given the ballot 
(or not), she would have industrial free- 
dom. Given industrial freedom, she there- 
in develops, and begins now to see that 
her own old cradle is the one thing that 
needs moving most to-day. 

That dear old cradle, the Home, which we 
thought need never move, though all the 
rest of the world needs must! We imagined 
that the woman of this century, spread 
and grown beyond recognition, filling a 
larger and larger place with every year, 
could continue to fill the identical place 
at home, with the same content and pride, 
that ber revered grandmama had proudly 
and contentedly filled before her. Now 
that it appears she can not, that this place, 
too, must wake up and step forward, that 
the woman of this century needs the 
home of this century, and cannot be sat- 
isfied with anything else, we are alarmed. 

We persist in spelling ‘‘ruin’’ when all 
that is urged is ‘‘reform,’’ We are as ig- 
norant, as timid, as prejudiced, in regard 
to these latter-day propositions as were 
our forbears in matters as novel to their 
time. We areas sure that the world will 
be un-homed if the kitchen is expunged, 
and the baby better placed, as people used 
to be sure women would be unsexed if 
they voted. 

All of which is perfectly natural and 
not to be feared, or much condemned. 
To be sure,one always wonders why those 
who see so far cannot, or will not, see a 
little farther, but then they never do. 

It is hard for women, naturally, to free 
themselves even in a hundred years from 
the views and thought-forms trained into 
them for a hundred thousand. 

Even in the long and peaceful age of 
the matriarchate we were still primitive 
as mothers, and in but the first steps of 
industry. We had developed the rudi- 
ments of many a trade and art, but only 
rudiments. We were unspecialized, un- 
organized, undifferentiated then, and we 
are yet, 

Now that we emerge, after long subjec- 
tion, into the equal light of this bright 
day, we find a world quite different from 
what it was when we went in. 

All these ages while we were patiently 
doing the same thing, men were impa- 
tiently doing different things, and grow- 
ing thereby. 

When we went in we could swim as 
well as men, or paddle a canoe; now we 
come out to find the whole world’s oceans 
threaded with colossal enterprises of ship- 
ping lines, in which we have had no part. 

Save for the stewardess to wait on wom- 
en passengers, and the pretty girl to break 
a bottle over the bow when the great 
thing is christened, no woman has aught 
to do with this, one of the world’s great- 
est industries. 

When we went in we were ourselves 
the beasts of burden, sinewy and strong, 
dignified, beautiful; we were the carriers 
of what small goods we had. Now we 
come out, behold what huge and fire-fed 
engines haul immeasured loads of wealth 
from sea to sea! 

Such as it is, with all its joy and pain, 
its riches and poverty, its good and evil— 
the world has been made by men since 
they left us at home. 

A good lady sought to contradict this 
position in a recent issue, and spoke with 
fond enthusiasm of the ‘‘civilizing influ- 
ence of women.”’ She instances the men 
who go to a mining camp and revert to 
barbaric habits, then, being joined by 
their women, promptly become civilized 
again. 

But it was lack of civilization which 
ailed these men—not lack of women. 
When their women came the men pro- 
duced the civilization, to set the women 
in. If women, in themselves, civilized 
men, then there would be no uncivilized 
races. For lo! there are women among 
all peoples—to the very lowest. 

Civilization, such as we have, is a mas- 
culine achievement, and women share in 
it to a certain extent. 

Civilization consists, externaliy, in the 





product of our arts and crafts, our build- 
ings, tools, fabrics, and all manufactures. 
Little enough do women contribute to 
these. It consists, internally, in those 
traits and attributes of the modern man 
which differentiate him from the savage, 
most distinctively in the power of highly 
specialized production, far-reaching and 
complicated distribution, and that broad- 
minded capacity for organization which 
marks the foremost nations. In all these 
things women are behind. They enjoy 
the fruits of civilization as far as they can 
reach them, but contribute little to the 
process of raising that fruit. 

Now that the woman is at last awaken- 
ing from her long stupor, coming for ward 
into the world as an honorable human be- 
ing to fill her rightful place there, she is 
much handicapped by her own misconcep- 
tions, as well as the active opposition of 
men. Most women are still inert, still 
sub-human, still content to be a female 
auxiliary to the representative human be 
ing—the man, They are willing that he 
shall divide and subdivide into the vast 
fine-woven fabric of world-industries; 
working, life-long, at a thousand special 
tasks whereby the modern world moves 
as it does; eats and drinks as it does; 
wears the clothes and jewels it does; 
reads, learns, hears, sees what it does. 
And while men do all these myriad things, 
they, these half-made women, are content 
in their millions and millions, each and 
all to do the same one thing. 

And this thing which they do is not 
done well. This is where grief and pain 
strike deep to the heart of the average 
woman—and many above the average; 
this is where horror is felt, and fierce 
resentment, at such an allegation. They, 
being each alone in her task—either all 
alone, as the working housewife, or in 
company of hired subordinates, and, gen- 
erally, born subordinates, the helpless 
children—each woman thinks she does 
her work well, and there is none to con- 
tradict her! Children cannot criticize pa- 
rents. Servants cannot criticize mistress- 
es. Husbands can praise what pleases 
them, and blame what offends them, but 
they cannot intelligently criticize a busi- 
ness they have never learned. 

They despise the business, as women’s 
work, Women being feeble, ineffective 
creatures, they must be borne with by 
man, the superior! And then, seeing the 
inefliciency of the work, they despise the 
women further because of the business. 

We are not human enough yet, we 
women, to see that no human work can be 
successfully brought up to civilized stand- 
ards while it is done by universal ama- 
teurs. There is no trade on earth but 
what would sink to the kitchen-maid 
level if it was performed by every man, 
just because he was a man and it was 
thought to be a masculine occupation. 
Even fighting—that essentially masculine 
function — had to be specialized to be- 
come successful; nowhere is organization 
more elaborate and more vital. 

To fight is common to every male; but 
the male does not seek to defend wife 
and child with his unaided arm against 
what foes may chance—not he! He unites, 
he specializes, he organizes, he subdues 
the enemies, he makes peace and main- 
tains it—till his fighting instinct is too 
much for him, and he makes war again! 
Meanwhile the woman, cooking and serv- 
ing as best she might for the Egyptian hus- 
band,the Chaldean, Persian, Roman, Greek, 
European, through all the Dark Ages—is 
still cooking and serving as best she may 
for the American of 1904—most of the 
women. 

This is the thing that must move at 
last if the world is to swing forward 
smoothly and in unison on its broad up- 
ward path. It is not enough that we have 
women teachers and women Jawyers, 
women doctors and women ministers, 
women in every business, art, and trade 
—these are all necessary, all valuable, all 
helping to show the way, but they are not 
enough. 

It is not the success of women who leave 
home, nor even of those who, by some 
miracle, do world-work and ‘‘keep house’”’ 
too, that matters; it is the fact that the 
vast body of our women are still engaged 
in this so utterly outgrown and left-behind 
grade of industry, and can do nothing 
else, It is that industry itself which 
keeps us back. 

We must marry; we must have chil- 
dren; we must have homes. So long as 
the women who do modern civilized work 
have to give up love, marriage, home, and 
children, so long the advance of women is 
not established. It is all women who 
must be equal with all men, not here and 
there one, And it-is the mother who 
must be equal to the father, not the 
maiden aunt. For the child’s sake—and 
that is the one great reason for all evolu- 
tion—for the child’s sake, who is born of 
woman and brought up at home, we need 
a new woman and a new home. 

To this, of course, the ready answer is, 
‘*We are satisfied. We like our homes as 
they are, our children as they are, our 
mothers as they are. We have sat still, 





lo! these thousands and thousands of 
years, and we will not move now.”’ 

Yes, you will. You may not want to, 
but you’ll have to. Human progress, the 
swift, sure, cumulative vanguard of civili- 
zation, has attained such force at last that 
the very oldest, slowest, most immovable 
thing we had to hold to is being swept 
forward, willy-nilly. The home itself, 
last of all institutions to be stirred, is 
moving now. What is the nature of the 
change? It is this: 

First: A clear distinction between the 
relation of husband and wife and the rela- 
tion of master and servant. When this 
change is fully established, a man would 
no more think of having his wife become 
his house.servant than a woman would 
think of marrying her butler and retain- 
ing him in that capacity. 

It is as revolting ae it is ridiculous—and 
as ridiculous as it is revolting—that half 
the world should be the private servants 
of the other half. 

Let the married pair follow any trade 
or trades they will; let them both be 
cooks if they please, or one cook and one 
wait on table; but one should not be the 
servant of the other. No amount of po- 
etry, sentiment or devotion alters the in- 
dustrial fact; to ‘*keep house” is a trade, 
and when a man does it we call him a 
janitor. 

Second: a clear distinction between the 
physical and psychical function of mater- 
nity, and the social function of education. 
Every normal woman should be a mother, 
and glory init. But no woman should be 
allowed to take care of children unless she 
is competent. 

We assume that all mothers are compe- 
tent. They are not. Visibly, glaringly, 
awfully, they are not. 

Their littls ones sicken, their little ones 
die, their little ones grow up—such as 
survive, and make the poor, confused, 
stupid, unhappy people the world is 
full of. 

Children could be far happier, healthier, 
wiser, stronger, better in all ways than 
they are now. The character of humanity 
has changed enormously in these long 
ages; the possibilities of care and educa- 
tion have changed enormously—but the 
mother has not changed. 

Young, inexperienced, uneducated, she 
takes at the hands of the skilled gynx- 
cologist the intricate, marvellous mecha- 
nism of the little child, with no more 
preparation for such a charge than had 
her far-off ancestress who stepped into 
the bushes, with no doctor or nurse, and 
presently rejoined the line of march, her 
baby on her back. That woman was in 
some essentials a better mother; she gave 
health, vitality, love, nursing on strong 
milk. The modern baby is a product of 
modern civilization, and he needs civilized 
care. The relation of mother to child 
should keepits primal power and purity; 
a strong, free, splendid motherhood; glad 
and proud; cheerful and unafraid. We 
should have big, well-grown women, no 
frail girls; looking forward to this as the 
crown of personal life—their glorious dis- 
tinction and first power. Each mother 
would love her own children best—each 
child would have its own dear mother; 
but the years of infancy and early child- 
hood would be given a care worthy of the 
age we live in, instead of being left to the 
irresponsible ignorance of variously defi- 
cient parents, 

There are some who urge State regula- 
tion of parenthood—as if being born was 
all that mattered! Recent study and con- 
scientious effort of trained specialists have 
shown that foundlings—children of the 
lowest, most depraved parents, even de- 
fectives and degenerates—respond to in- 
telligent care with wonderful improve- 
ment. This has been proven. It is not 
opinion, belief, tradition, superstition, 
emotion, habit, or instinct—it is fact. 
Even positively defective children, under 
the loving, enthusiastic care of scientific 
teachers (not parents), respond to an as- 
tonishing degree. What, then, can be 
done for the human race in general when 
all children have expert care and train- 
ing! 

This is the unbounded hope of the new 
century. This is the work of the new 
woman. 

She is to be human at last; that is, she 
is to take part in those great, modern, 
social processes which make civilization. 
She is to be free, as women never were 
since that dim, matriarchal past, and use 
her freedom solemnly and joyfully, as a 
human being, in the best social service; 
as a woman, in choosing for her husband 
only the best, for the child’s sake. 

If there aren’t enough best men to go 
around—well, the others can be spared! 
And if the inferior women were immoral 
enough to marry inferior men, they would 
tend to die out, too. 

This great new hope for humanity ab- 
solutely requires the civilizing of the 
home industries—both the care of chil. 
dren and the preparation of food. A civ- 
ilized industry is one performed by spe- 
cialized experts, in organized business. 
Now this is the change that so terrifies 





the ancients: they who were once wildly 
radical, desiring the ballot for women, and 
are now fearsome and conservative, dread- 
ing to lose ‘tthe home.’’ We shall lose 
nothing that is necessary to our welfare. 
We shall gain what the weary world most 
needs—better people! There is no stop- 
ping place in social evolution. We go on, 
on, on; higher and higher. 

To-day, there are plenty of us loving, 
caring, sympathizing, willing to do all 
they can to serve the world, but not fully 
seeing how. 

This is only one step in that great on- 
ward march of man toward God; but it is 
one of vast and immediate importance. 

As a last word, for the present, to this 
circle of readers, let it be understood that 
the ‘“‘views’’ some fear so much, are very 
honestly believed to be views of a more 
lovely, healthful and happy life for us all, 

CHARLUTTE PERKINS GILMAN, 








ART MATTERS. 

The veterans of Illinois are preparing 
to erect a monument to the famous Civil 
War nurse, ‘‘Mother Bickerdyke.”’ Very 
appropriately, the design for this monu- 
ment, the first in honor of the heroines of 
that period, is being executed by a wo- 
man, Mrs. Theo. Ruggles Kitson of Bos- 
ton. It shows a wounded soldier on the 
battlefield, tenderly lifted to a half-sitting 
posture by an army nurse, who holds a 
cooling drink to his lips. The group will 
be cast in bronze, and will rest upon a 
granite pedestal, without ornament, and 
having only the words, ‘‘Mary A. Bicker- 
dyke—Mother.”’ 


Dr. Elizabeth H. Denio, of Rochester, 
N. Y., had an interesting experience as 
“art guide’ at the St, Louis Exposition. 
It was her duty to guide parties through 
the four art buildings with their 200 
rooms whicb covered five acres of ground, 
and to point out the chief works among 
the pictures, and the admirable points of 
the collection of statuary. Dr. Denio will 
deliver thirty lectures before the Roches- 
ter University students this winter, and 
ten before the general public. FF, M. A, 
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A GREAT-GRANDMOTHER AS FERRY- 
WOMAN. 


A rare instance of healthy old age is 
reported in the German newspapers. On 
the west shore of Lake Flaken, near Ber- 
lin, the little hamlet of Springeberg lies 
in the midst of the woods, If its inhab- 
itants wish to get to the other side of the 
lake, they are rowed over in a boat by 
Frau Karoline Kyritz. At any hour of 
the day or night one may knock at her 
door and ask to be taken across. Frau 
Kyritz’s husband was askipper. He died 
some years ago, after a long illness, dur- 
ing which she had to support him and the 
children. So she took up his occupation, 
and has filled the place well for many 
years. Now she is a happy great-grand- 
mother, and on Sept. 24th last was 79 
years old, She often says, with pardon- 
abie pride, that “half of Berlin knows 
her.” 


oo 


A BRAVE GERMAN WOMAN. 








Countess Biilow von Dennewitz has late- 
ly celebrated her sixtieth birthday. She 
is a granddaughter of that Biilow von 
Dennewitz who won the battle of Gross- 
beeren in 1813, and she adopted the pseu- 
donynm Gisela von Streitberg (mountain 
of fights), for her literary work. She was 
a fighting character, and has used her pen 
as her grandfather did his sword, in the 
battle of social ethics and purity. 

Born at Koénigsberg, she spent the first 
twenty-five years of her life on the old 
family estate, in an ultra-conservative en- 
vironment, which was not in the least 
adapted to be the breeding-p!ace of a 
young reformer. To this day the large 
landowners, militia and civil service offi- 
cers, are opposed to the woman move- 
ment, 

But when, in 1867, her parents left the 
old place to take their children on a trip 
through Southern Germany and Switzer- 
land, the horizon of the future advocate 
of women’s rights widened. At Dresden, 
where her father settled after her moth- 
er’s death in 1869, she was brought in 
contact with aew ideas in music and liter- 
ature. 

Already, in 1866, she had begun to read 
John Stuart Mill. Later she was greatly 
influenced by Mrs. Jameson’s ‘Ethical 
Fragments” and “Book of Common 
Thought.” 

From her childhood up she had always 
‘done much scribbling,’’ keeping diaries 
and reviewing books which she had read 
for self-culture. When, therefore, she 
read one day a review full of praise for 
worthless books for children, ‘*Gisela von 
Streitberg’’ sent out a lively criticism of 
the poor critics. This was her debut in 
literature. 

The meaning of her chosen pen-name 
was manifest also in her further work, 
In 1891 she had a controversy with the 





theologians on account of an address 
which she delivered before the Union for 
the Reform of Women’s Education on 
“Mulier taceat in ecclesia.” (Let your 
women keep silence in the churches.) 
Her reply to the attacks was published in 
@ paper whose social-democratic tenden- 
cies she did not know, and this made her 
appear “a horrible mannish woman” to all 
the good people of the city. 

But such criticisms could not frighten 
her, she could not help working for what 
she believed to be right. She saw more 
and more clearly that the social and eco- 
nomic dependence of women was at the 
bottom of the whole woman movement. 
Without regard to social conventional- 
ities, she took up the study of these prob- 
lems, and after five years of hard work 
published her book, ‘Woman at the Close 
of the Century.’’ In it she speaks of the 
mistaken notions of morality in woman’s 
life, of married and single women, the 
defects in the education of girls, the treat- 
ment of female servants, crimes in family 
life, the disinherited, fallen and lost wom- 
en. For a member of the aristocracy to 
write such a book showed more than or- 
dinary courage. 

Another instance of courage was her 
pamphlet in 1894 on ‘‘Women and Bis- 
marck-Worship,’’ in which she traced the 
difference between the Chancellor’s pol- 
icy and that desirable for the woman 
movement. 

Of late years she has been engaged in 
extensive studies on the problems of pop- 
ulation, and a)l her friends unite in wish- 
ing that she may live to present them 
with the finished work. M. K. G. 
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WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The Century will publish next year 
three serial novels by women writers, 
Alice Hegen Rice, author of ‘Mrs, 
Wiggs,’’ ‘‘Lovey Mary,’’ begins her new 
story in the December number; Kate 
Douglas Wiggin’s ‘‘Rose o’ the River,” 
will commence in February, and Mrs, 
Humphrey Ward’s novel will appear 
later. Mrs, Rice’s story is concerned with 
a boy, a stowaway from Scotland, who 
landed in New York and presently found 
his way to Kentucky, where Mrs. Rice is 
quite at home. Mrs, Wiggiu’s ‘'Rose o’ 
the River’’ is an idyl of the River Saco in 
Maine, where Mrs, Wiggin has her sum- 
mer home, 





A hitherto unpublished poem by John 
Greenleaf Whittier attracts universal at- 
tention to the December Aflantic. The 
number opens appropriately with “A 
Christmas Sermon” by S. M. Crothers, and 
Samuel P. Orth follows with a severe 
criticism of ‘‘Our State Legislatures.”’ 
“The Warfare of Humanity and Unrea- 
son,”’ by Andrew D. White, first paper, is 
devoted to the immense service to hu- 
manity of Hugo Grotius. ‘The Million- 
aire’s Peril,’’ is considered by Henry A. 
Stimson. Mr. Wiliam James’s remarks 
at the peace banquet are given, and fic- 
tion, essays and verse make up a number 
of the usual high standard. 

The Craftsman, published by Gustav 
Stickley at Syracuse, N. Y., offers copies 
of the four Indian heads which are the 
art feature of the December number, to 
yearly subscribers, new and old. The 
pictures are printed in a manner suitable 
for framing. 


A feature of the Christmas Delineator 
is a selection of Love Songs from the 
Wagner Operas, rendered into English by 
Richard de Gallienne, and beautifully 
illustrated in colors. A chapter in the 
Composers’ Series, relating the Romance 
of Wagner and Cosima, supplements the 
lyrics. A clever paper entitled ‘‘The 
Court Circles of the Republic,’’ describes 
some unique phases of Washington Social 
life. Fiction, fashion, house and home 
affairs, and departments pertaining to the 
varied interests of women, complete this 
up-to-date magazine for the home. 

F, M. A. 





THE DAUGHTER OF RICHARD COBDEN IN 
ENGLISH POLITICS. 


The mantle of the father ofttimes de- 
scends to the daughter. Mrs. Cobden Un- 
win, a daughter of Richard Cobden, the 
great apostle of free trade, is opposing 
Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda for the 
taxation of food products. The details 
of the part she has taken in the politica] 
campaign are given by the London corre- 
spondent of the Boston Herald, who writes 
in substance: , 

“In the recent parliamentary contest at 
Horsham, an electoral district in which 
Cobden was born and long resided, she 
actively espoused the cause of the Liberal 
candidate, L. R. Erskine, against Vis- 
count Turnour, who represented the 
Chamberlain policy. 

‘‘Mrs, Cobden Unwin brought to the 
polls old men who still retained vivid 
recollections of the hunger and hardships 
they endured before Cobden won his bat- 
tle for free trade and the repeal of the 
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infamous corn laws. She got them to 
tell their stories of those gloomy times, 
and cited them before audiences as living 
witnesses of the evils that might again be 
wrought by a return to a policy of protec- 
tion. ; 

**Lord Turnour was elected, but as his 
majority in a Conservative stronghold was 
700 less than the successful Conservative 
candidate had received in the last election 
in which the representation had been con- 
tested, Mrs. Unwin regarded it as a vindi- 
cation of the principles for which her fa- 
ther stood. 

“To a work just published, entitled 
‘The Hungry Forties,’ which gives the 
personal experiences of living survivors 
of that period of stifled revolt and semi 
starvation, Mrs. Unwin has contributed an 
interesting introductory chapter. It con- 
sists in the main of interviews obtained 
by Mrs. Unwin with old residents of 
the neighborhvod in which Mr. Cobden 
lived.”’ 

Soon after her marriage to the well 
known London publisher, T. Fisher Un- 
win, about twelve years ago, Mrs. Unwin 
visited this country. While in Boston a 
reception was tendered her in the rooms 
of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL, to which she 
was cordially welcomed by Lucy Stone. 

. F. M. A. 





GENEROUS GIFTS FOR GOOD CAUSES. 


The most notable of recent gifts for 
human betterment, given while the donors 
are living, is the quarter of a million dol- 
lars from John S, Kennedy for the endow- 
ment of the New York School of Philan- 
thropy. It is estimated that the income 
from this endowment will be sufficient to 
continue the school on its present basis 
and to permit of enlargement in some di- 
rections, Beginning seven years ago as a 
Summer Vacation School, the School of 
Philanthropy has been gradually devel- 
oped until it now has a full year’s course 
designed, as is stated, ‘“‘to fit men and 
women for charitable and social service, 
as professional or volunteer workers.”’ 
The schoo! is conducted in the United 
Charities Building, erected by Mr. Ken- 
nedy, with four important societies as di 
rect beneficiaries and nearly twenty others 
as tenants, at low rentals. 

From Michigan two generous and help- 
ful gifts are announced. Miss Helen 
Wells of Saginaw, Mich., has just given 
$30,000 for the purpose of erecting a spe- 
cial tuberculosis building in connection 
with the well-equipped general hospital 
there. Pending the erection of this build- 
ing, a part of the sum is available for the 
salary of a visiting nurse and other provi- 
sion for the care of poor consumptives in 
their homes, In Detroit the Young Wo- 
man’s Christian Association is rejoicing 
over $35,000 from Mrs. Grace Whitney- 
Hoff of Paris, France, to complete the As- 
ciation’s new building. F. M, A. 
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THE TOLSTOY SOCIETY. 





This Society proposes to study the life, 
work, and theories of Tolstoy, and to do 
what it can to secure their recognition in 
the United States. It does not accept all 
his teachings, but it is in sympathy with 
their ethical intent. Among the methods 
used will be the publication and distribu- 
tion of his reformatory works, the prepa- 
ration of magazine articles, and delivery 
of lectures explaining his teachings, and 
the formation of classes and societies to 
study his works. The society desires to 
communicate with all similar societies 
and with individuals interested. 

The meetings of the Tolstoy Society 
will be held at the Theodore Parker Me- 
morial, corner Berkeley and Appleton 
Streets, Boston, where it may be ad- 
dressed. It announces a course of lec- 
tures on Tolstoy’s teachings, which will 
be given on Wednesdays at 3 P. M., be- 
ginning Jan. 4, by Mr. George Willis 
Cooke. Each lecture will be followed by 
questions, discussions, and the reading of 
selected passages from Tolstoy’s writings. 
Yearly membership in the society, one 
dollar; admission to any meeting, ten 
cents. Otherwise the meetings of the so- 
ciety will be open to any who may wish 
to attend. The following will be Mr. 
Cooke’s subjects: 

Jan. ‘4, Tolstoy’s Philosophy: Idealism 
and Mysticism; Jan. 11, Theory of State 
and Church; Jan. 18, Religious Beliefs; 
Jan. 25, Ethical Teachings; Feb. 1, Doc- 
trine of Non-Resistance; Feb. 8, Treat- 
ment of Labor Problems; Feb. 15, Manual 
Labor and Dietetics; Feb. 22, Marriage and 
Position of Woman; March 1, Altruism: 
What It Proposes and How; March 8, Art 
Theories. 
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One curious result of the Russo-Japan 
ese war is reported from Siberia. It ap- 
pears that the number of men called to 
the front has led to a great scarcity of 
bricklayers. The contractors have in 
consequence had recourse to female labor, 
with admirable results. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Judge Ben Lindsey received 62,000 out 
of about 63,000 votes cast for judge of the 
juvenile court in Denver at the recent 
election. 


Korean women are beginning to ask for 
more rights. They want to begin by 
having names of their own. At presenta 
Korean woman is known simply as M’s 
daughter, or N’s wife. 


The Mothers’ and Fathers’ Club gave 
an attractive entertainment for the ben- 
efit of its summer outing fund at 2 P. M., 
Dec. 17, in Potter Hall, the Woman’s Club 
House, Boston. 


Mrs. Henrietta B. H. Attwood has been 
reélected from her ward as member of the 
Somerville (Mass.) schoo] committee for 
two years. She was the nominee of both 
Republicans and Democrats and had no 
opposition. 


Suffragists will regret the loss of Post- 
master Sanderson of Lynn, who worked 
faithfully for woman suffrage when in the 
Massachusetts Legislature some years 
ago. He was a young man much beloved 
and respected. 


There are nice women who must know 
better, who sign their letters as ‘‘Mrs. 
John R. Smith,” instead of ‘Lucy M. 
Smith,”’ as if, indeed, they had no indi- 
viduality. Does a woman lose even her 
own name when she marries? It is really 
nothing but ignorance, but the number of 
times one meets this particular kind of 
ignorance is amazing.—Spring/jield Repub- 
lican. 


‘“‘A famous victory’’ is what the Minne- 
apolis 7imes calls the omission of the ob- 
jectionable clause in the Statehood bill at 
the request of the suffragists, It adds 
‘*‘Woman suffrage is decidedly fashionable 
in the mountain States, and in one or two 
of the western commonwealths that are 
not notably mountainous, so why should 
not Arizona and Oklahoma join the pro- 
cession?”’ 


A young teacher in a Roman Catholic 
school in Manchester, Eng., saved the 
lives of scholars and teachers through her 
presence of mind, Finding smoke pour- 
ing out of a ventilator, she quietly men- 
tioned it to the head teacher, the signal 
for the fire drill was sounded, and the 
620 children and all their teachers marched 
out of the building without a sign of 
panic,—the one who had discovered the 
fire being the last to leave. 


The most important changes made in 
the Statehood bill are the insertion of a 
clause prohibiting traffic in liquor for a 
period of ten years ip that part of the pro- 
posed State of Oklahoma now known as 
Indian Territory, and the elimination 
from the House bill of all provisions with 
reference to suffrage, except the follow- 
ing: ‘*That said State shall never enact 
any law restraining or abridging the right 
of suffrage on account of race, color or 
previous condition of servitude,”’ 


Mrs. Esther J. Morgan, one of the two 
women recently elected members of the 
school committee of Springfield, Mass., is 
well qualified to give valuable service. 
She graduated from the Westfield Normal 
School, and was a teacher for several 
years. A resident of Springfield since 
her marriage, and a member of the Teach- 
ers’ Club, she has kept well informed in 
regard to the schools in her city. Mra. 
Morgan has been for three years the pres- 
ident of the Woman’s Political Class of 
Springfield. 


The Grange may be called the liberator 
of the American farmer’s wife, as it was 
the first organization that gave to woman 
the same privileges and rights enjoyed by 
man. In doing this it has not only turned 
on the radiant light of hope for her, but 
it has strengthened the union of both, has 
created deeper love for home, and given 
inspiration for better thoughts, nobler 
deeds and higher aims for the future. 
Men need more of the refining influence 
of women, There is nothing that so re- 
fines a man as a good woman, and no au- 
dience, association, or organization with 
woman eliminated can be so modest, so 
refined, or so complete as with woman 
in it.—Grange Bulletin. 


Mrs. Mary Church Terrell lectured in 
the Universalist Church at Rochester, 
N. Y.. Dec. 18, om **Uncle Sam and the 
Sons of Ham.” This was the second 
lecture in the course arranged by the 
Rochester P. E. Club. Mrs. Terrell was 
given an informal reception at the home 
of Miss Anthony on the evening of Dec. 
17. Shealso addressed a mass meeting 
for men in the Y. M. C. A Music Hall 
on **The Bright Side of a Dark Subject.”’ 
Her lectures are highly praised by the 
Rochester press. Mrs, Terrell is regarded 
as one of the most eloquent of Afro-Amer- 
ican women. While in New York State 
she addressed a large audience at Hor- 
nellsville, 





CUILDREN’S COLUMN. 


WHY THE HORSE WHINNIED. 


BY MARY ALDEN HOPKINS, 


Adelaide was tired of shopping. Stores 
are so large and there are so few places 
where a little girl can sit down to rest. If 
mother had been shopping in the toy de- 
partment it would have been different, 
but sheets and pillowcases are stupid 
though necessary. So mother left Ade- 
laide at father’s office, while she went 
back to the shops and sheets and pillow- 
cases, 

Father is an editor, and he sits at his 
desk writing, writing, always writing. 
When Adelaide was younger she supposed 
he was doing his writing lesson as she did 
twice a week, but now she knows that he 
writes down all that happens the world 
over, 80 that the printers may know what 
to print in the columns of the evening 
paper. 

When one calls on father one must sit 
very quietly by the window, looking at 
pictures in papers and magazines, or cut- 
ting them out for paper dolls. One must 
not interrupt father, unless it is absolutely 
necessary—like a cut finger or a pin that 
hurts—and one must never, never fret, 
not even if it is a quarter of an hour past 
luncheon time, P 

This morning Adelaide settled herself 
with the mucilage bottle and the big desk 
shears, and some lovely tissue paper res- 
cued from the wastebasket, to make a 
dress for a lady doll out of a magazine. 
As she sat there working she heard a 
horse whinny in the street below. Some 
whinnies mean, ‘*Please, master, I’m tired 
of waiting here.’’ Others are *‘How-de- 
do’s” to passing horse acquaintances, 
Adelaide wondered what this one meant. 

She colored the lady doll’s eyes blue 
and her cheeks red, with father’s colored 
pencils. Then she heard the horse talking 
again. The window was so high and the 
sill so broad that she could not see down 
into the street below. She wished she 
knew what the horse wanted. All the 
time Adelaide was making the lady doll’s 
gown—blue with a white yoke—that horse 
whimnied, 

The dress was just finished—it was 
lovely—when father laid down his work, 
got up from his chair, and asked, 

“How about luncheon””’ 

The nicest part of visiting father is go- 
ing out to luncheon with him. One goes 
to afunny little restaurant where, instead 
of pictures on the wall are framed signs 
reading, ‘‘Oysters,’’ ‘‘Chicken Salad,”’ 
‘Coffee Rolls,’’ and names of other deli- 
cious dishes. One sits at a little round 
table with father, and orders either from 
these sign-pictures or from the bill of fare, 
which is fine print and harder to read. 

So when father laid down his work, got 
up from his chair, and said, ‘‘Wha‘ about 


_luncheon®”’ Adelaide quickly laid wow. 


her work, slipped out of her chair ana 
replied, ‘*O yes.”’ 

They went down in the elevator and 
through the large hall. As they reached 
the sidewalk, that same horse whinnied 
again, and this time Adelaide knew what 
he was talking about, for she could see 
him, Just out from under his nose a fruit 
vender had set up a stand of pears, large 
and yellow and fragrant. 

“QO father,’ cried Adelaide, “he has 
been teasing for a pear for the longest 
time and I heard him, but I didn’t know 
what he wanted because [ couldn’t see 
him or the pears either, You poor horsey, 
how dreadful to have all that smell and 
not a single taste!”’ 

“What would we better do about it?” 
asked father, smiling. 

Adelaide considered. 

“You know, father,’’ she said, *‘that 
while you drink your little cup of coffee 
that is just like my dolls’ cups, I have a 
glass of milk anda bananaor an orange or 
@ peach,”’ 

Father remembered. 

‘‘Now I think I will have a pear to-day, 
and if you would just as lief I will have it 
now and give it to horsey, because he 
wants it so badly.”’ 

Father said he was feeling rather rich 
to day and perhaps he might afford to 
treat both the horse and Adelaide to des- 
sert. He bought two pears of the fruit- 
seller—they were two for five cents—and 
Adelaide took one by the stem and keld 
it up to the horse. He pushed out his 
lips as horses do and seized the fruit in 
them. While he ate it he blinked at Ade- 
laide in a contented fashion. After he 
had eaten the second pear and Adelaide 
and her father were walking on, he whin- 
nied again, but this time the whinny said 
‘Thank you.” 

“Didn't he enjoy them!”’ said Adelaide. 
“I guess if you really fee! rich enough to 
afford it, I will have a pear myself while 
you drink your doll’s cup of coffee, in- 
stead of a banana or an orange or a 
peach.’’—Christian Endeavor World. 








- — a 
FARM WORK.—Armenian of 20, speaking 

English, wants to workona farm, Address Dick 

T. Taighladjian, 4 Quimby St., East Watertown, 
ass. 





HUMOROUS. 


He—Did you have to pay damages to 
the man you ran over? 

She—No; fortunately it happened to be 
my husband.— New Yorker. 


“Jessie, I have told you again and again 
not to speak when older persons are talk- 
ing, but wait until they stop.”’ ‘I’ve 
tried that already, mamma. They never 
do stop.”’ p 


The Pup—Father, what is meant by 
**All is well that ends well?’ 

The Dog—It means that you are in good 
health when your nose is cold and your 
tail wags.— Puck. 


‘*Were you frightened, Willard?”’ asked 
Mr. Grimes of his little boy, whom he had 
sent on an errand after dark. ‘Well, I 
should say so!’’ answered the !ittle fel- 
low, ‘*fhe streaks of scaredness just ran 
up and down my legs!”’ 


An unpopular drill sergeant was putting 
a@ party of recruits through the funeral 
exercise, and by way of practical expjana- 
tion he walked slowly down the lane 
formed by the two ranks, saying, as he 
did so: *‘Now I’mthe corpse. Pay atten- 
tion!” Having reached the end of the 
line, he turned, regarded the men for a 
miinute, and then remarked, ‘*Your ’ands 
is right and your ’eads is right, but you 
’aven’t got that look of regret you ought 
to ’ave,”’ 


Senator Tillman tells of an old man he 
used to know who drank too much. He 
said, ‘‘He was a fine old fellow in other 
respects, and it was pitiful to see him dis- 
gracing himself. One day I read him a 
long lecture on the sin of drunkenness, 
‘Water,’ I said, ‘is the thing. Stick to 
water, James,’ 

** ‘Well,’ the old man answered, ‘there’s 
only one place in the Bible where a man 
asked for water, and I guess you know 
where he was.”’ 


Archbishop Thompson had been suffer- 
ing acutely from toothache, and set out for 
his doctor, though his wife besought him 
not to submit to further narcotics. He 
met the postman, who handed him a 
letter announcing his appointment to 
the archdiocese of York. He rushed back 
excitedly, the toothache forgotten. ‘Zoe, 
Zoe!’ he called, “what do you think has 
happened? [ am Archbishop of York!” 
**There, what did I tell you?’’ rejoined his 
wife, ‘‘You’ve been taking that horrid 
narcotic again and are quite out of your 
head!’’ 





THE NEW-YORK TRI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 

For those who want to get the New 
York news and news of things the world 
over and don’t want to spend the money 
or time in buying and reading a metro- 
politan paper seven days in the week 7/e 
Tri-Weekly Tribune fills the bill. It is 
issued on Monday, Wednesday, and Fri- 
day of every week, and contains the es- 
sence of the Daily Tribune for the week. 
To those interested in the prices of flour, 
grain, wheat, cotton, livestock, butter, 
cheese, eggs and other farm products, its 
market reports are invaluable, because 
correct. Price, $1.50 a year. For a free 
sample copy send a postal card to The 
New York Tribune, New York. 

COMBINATION OFFER. 

Harper's Bazar with The Tri-Weekly 
Tribune, one year, $1.65; Metropolitan 
Magazine, with Tri-Weekly Tribune, one 
year, $1.65, All three for $2.50. 








EKAK FRIEND», do you love pets’? 
want us to come and make you happy and 
serve you On beautiful blotters, 5 for l0e , or 12 for 
20 cts,’ We have gone t» thousands of homes and 
all are delighted, and many send for more of us. 

Address our guardian, JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 
208 F Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


Do you 


Yours in love and service. Six Lirr.e Kits. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The Club Woman Magazine 


Official Organ of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, National Congress of 
Mothers, and National Society of the 
United States Daughters of 1812. Re- 
moved from Boston to New York City. 


Re-vitalized. 


Editor, Mrs. Doré Lyon. 
Associate Editor, Miss Helen M. Winslow. 
General Federation Editor, 

Mrs. Edward Addison Greeley. 


Association and Club Reports, Philan- 
thropy, Society, Art, Music, Drama, Fic- 
tion, Fashion, Household Economics, Spe- 
cial Articles by prominent women, and 
everything of general interest to all womer 

Subscription, $1.00 per year. Single 
copies, 15 cents. No club woman can 
afford to be without it. 


Free Library given away to every 
Club. Write for particulars. 





Re-organized. 





CLUB WOMAN COMPANY, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York City. 


THE WISCONSIN CITIZEN 


H. H, CHARLTON, Editor. 
The official organ of the Wisconsin Woman 
Suffrage Association. 
Published every month at Brodhead, Wis. 








Lakewood 


“Among the Pines of New Jersey” 


A!Fashionable Fall Resort 


90 Minutes 
: from 
New York. 


Reached by the 


NEW JERSEY CENTRAL 


Its palatial hotels are famed for their 
perfect cuisine and its sports include 
all popular pastimes, 

A Descriptive book will be sent upon 


application to C. M. BURT, General 
Passenger Agent, New York. 











A Strong, Clean, Able 
Newspaper 


Vigilant in the Service of the 
“People 


Springfield 


(MASSACHUSETTS 


Republican 


Representing 
Progressive New England 
Established in 1824 by Samuel Bowles 


DAILY (Morning), $8; SUNDAY, $2 
WEEKLY, $1. 


The Republican strives constantly 
to become better, more interesting 
and more useful to its growing con- 
stituency. Its local and general news 
service is steadily improving. Its de- 
partment of Outdoor Sports bas been 
much expanded, and is now one of 
the distinctive features of the paper. 
Its Literary department is well main- 
tained at the high standard which it 
long ago attained. Music and the 
Drama both receive liberal attention 
and expert treatment. Women’s 
special interests are carefully and 
intelligently considered. 

The Republican’s Editorial page 
is recognized as one of the best in the 
country, and probably none other is 
so widely quoted. !t represents inde- 
pendent and philosophic thought on 
the issues of the times. It stands for 
justice and the search for truth. It 
is a faithful and confideut exponent 
of progressive democracy. 

Typographically The Republican is 
made clean and handsome for the 
comfort of its readers and the advan- 
tage of its advertisers. 


THE SUNDAY REPUBLICAN 


is attractively illustrated and is rich 
in excellent literary features. 

THE WEEKLY REPUBLICAN 
presents an intelligent, careful group- 
ing of the best features of the Daily 
and Sunday issues, including two 
pages of editorials, at a very small 
price. 


DAILY, $8 a year, =2 a quarter, 70 
cents a month, 3 cents a copy. 
“SUNDAY, %2 a year, 50 cents a 
quarter, 5 cents @ copy. 

WEEKLY, $1 a year, 25 cents a 
quarter, 10 cents a month, } cents a 
copy. 

Specimen copies of either Edition 
sent free on application. The Weekly 
Republican will be sent free for one 
month to any one who wishes to 


try it. 
All subscriptions are payable in 
advance. Address 


THE REPUBLICAN, Springfield, Mass 

















Mrs. May Wright Sewall, M.L., A.M, 


Principal. 
Indianapolis Classical School for Girls, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 23d year opened Sert..-t, 


1904. Prepares for all colleges that admis 
women. Write for catalogue. 

















WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
55th Annual Session. Thorough course. Four 
years. Exceptional facilities for Laboratory 
and Bedside Instruction. Full particulars o 
catalogue. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dean, Box 500 
Zist St. & N. College Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
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BOSTON, DECEMBER 31, 1904 
SUBSORIPTION : 
First Year on trial - - - $1.50 
Six months - - - : - - 1.25 
Single copies - : - 05 
Three months on trial - - - 25 
Club rate . - ° ° 1.50 
Single perAnnum - 2.50 


Checks and drafts and post-office orders should 
be made payable to the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances should be ad- 
dressed to the office of the Woman's JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street, Boston, Mass. Registered letters or 
Express (o.’s money orders may be sent at our 
tisk. Money sent in letters not registered will be 
at the risk of the sender. 
J. B. Mornison, Business Manager Ady. Dep’t. 








A NEW DEPARTURE. 


With Jan. 1, 1905, the Woman's Jour- 
NAL will enter upon its thirty sixth year. 
It will celebrate the occasion by reducing 
its price to $1.50 per year, for all subscrib- 
ers, old and new alike. 

For years many of our best friends, in 
all parts of the country, have assured us 
that nothing stood between the JouRNAL 
and a vastly enlarged circle of readers but 
its high price. In answer, we have point- 
ed out that our paper, like most reform 
papers, had never covered its expenses, 
even at $250 a year, and that lowering 
the price meant a certain and large de- 
crease in receipts, unless it led to a large 
increase in subscribers; which was not 
equally certain, Our friends have ex- 
pressed the enthusiastic conviction that 
with the lower price the increased num- 
ber of subscribers could be had. It is 
now “up to them” to make their prophe- 
cies come true by a vigorous and system- 
atic effort to increase the circulation and 
consequent usefulness of the JoURNAL, 

For thirty five years the editors of this 
paper have made it arule pot to go into 
debt, nor to contract any bills that they 
were not sure they could pay. They will 
pot depart from that sound principle now. 
Therefore, in order to cover the large gap 
that will be made in its receipts by the 
lowered price, the paper will be published 
in four-page form until the new subscrib- 
ers pour in and fill up that gap. The old 
form in which the WoMAN’s JOURNAL has 
been issued for thirty-five years is as dear 
to its editors as to any of its readers, and 
we hope that the reduction in the number 
of pages will be but temporary. That 
will depend upon the suffragists of the 
country. If every member of a Suffrage 
Club will take a little pains, and take it 
not spasmodically but systematically, the 
eight-page form can be resumed in less 
than a year. From Jan, 1 on, the price 
will be $1.50 per year to all subscribers. 

A. 3. B. 


——- 


TWO ALLIED REFORMS. 

Woman Suffrage and International Peace: 
These two reforms are natural allies, and 
should be so regarded. 

Louis Napoleon, in his earlier years, be- 
fore he became possessed with the devil of 
Imperialism, commending his cause to the 
French people, once used the memorable 
phrase, ‘‘La Republique c’est la paix’’— 
“The Republic is Peace.’’ But alas! there 
was no genuine republic in France, There 
can be none anywhere, so long as one half 
of the citizens are excluded from partici- 
pation in making the laws. Accordingly 
the French people were unable to keep 
the peace. Our own so-called republic, 
notwithstanding its happy remoteness 
from the field of European controversy, 
has been involved in four great wars since 
1776; one war for each generation. Under 
our new interpretation of the Monroe doc- 
trine, and profligate military and naval 
expenditures, we are likely to be engaged 
hereafter iu interminable foreign conflicts, 
unless we establish the republican princi- 
ple of impartial suffrage consistently at 
home, 

The three great abiding scourges of the 
human race are war, pestilence, and fam- 
ine. Civilization has done much to lessen 
the latter two, but, as yet, has failed to 
put an end to human butchery. Every 
day thousands of innocent men are being 
forced by their respective governments to 
murder each other on the plains of Man- 
churia, far from their homes, in a quarrel 
that concerns them not, while their mas- 
ters sit complacently at ease in luxurious 
palaces. These brave, misguided men are 
fooled by a false conception of patriotic 
duty. Tolstoy well says that wars will 
cease when men refuse to kill each other 
at the command of their rulers. 

The greatest obstacle to the establish- 
ment of equal suffrage is the inability of 
the average man or woman to appreciate 
the good that woman suffrage will accom. 





plish. They say, ‘Are women wiser than 
men? Are they better qualified to admin- 
ister public affairs?’ We say ‘‘yes’’ and 
‘no.”’ They are different from men in 
character and environment, and that dif- 
ference needs to be represented. Men 
stand for agriculture, manufactures, and 
commerce. Women stand for the bome, 
the children, and the family. Now the 
country is only an aggregation of homes, 
and politics is only housekeeping on a 
larger scale, Let the homes and the house- 
keepers be represented 

Why does war continue to decimate the 
human family? 

Because women, the mothers of men, 
are unrepresented in government. 

When will war cease? 

When women, the mothers of men, have 
an equal voice and vote in public affairs, 

H. B. B. 





———— oa 
RAMABAI CRITICISED. 

An appeal has been made to the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL, on grounds of fair play, 
to publish a letter in defence of the Hindu 
religion and its treatment of women, since 
we published one by Pundita Ramabai on 
the other side. The letter from Dr, Mon- 
tague Maddock, which appears in another 
column, is so largely a personal attack 
upon Ramabai that we print it with con- 
siderable reluctance, as we have a high 
respect for Ramabai and her work. But 
an appeal in the name of fair play is diffi- 
cult to disregard; and we believe that the 
very abusiveness of this article will large- 
ly destroy its effect, in the minds of can- 
did readers, 

Unquestionably, there are some beauti- 
ful ideas in the Hindu religion and philos- 
opby, and it is well for Americans to 
study all religious and philosophical sys- 
tems, and to glean whatever of good 
they can from each. But Dr. Maddock 
seems to have swallowed the Hindu reli- 
gion whole; and he speaks of it with the 
zeal of a convert—the very zeal which he 
blames 80 severely in Ramabai. A twenti- 
eth-century Englishman who believes that 
Krishna worked miracles, and that the 
Sanskrit language was actually and liter- 
ally spoken by tlhe Gods and given by 
them to men, is not ina state of mind to 
reasoned with; nor is he a person 
whose opinion on any subject can carry 
much weight with the general public. 

The fact that the Hindu religion teaches 
the most slavish subjection of women, and 
that the majority of Hindu women occupy 
an oppressed and degraded position, is 
notorious. The enormous mass of testi- 
mony to this effect, from old residents, 
travellers, missionaries, women physicians 
in India, both missionary and lay, and 
last, but not least, from the sacred books 
of the Hindus themselves, cannot be suc- 
cessfully overcome by a few eccentric 
Westerners who have embraced Hinduism, 
and who, like all converts, take a rose- 
colored view of their new faith. If every- 
thing bad that Dr. Maddock says about 
Ramabai herself were true, it could not 
wipe these anti-woman passages out of 
the Hindu sacred writings, nor obliterate 
from the sight of Americans in India the 
glaring fact of the way in which women 
are treated. Of course, the sacred writ- 
ings of India, like most other writings 
considered sacred, contain many contra- 
dictory things; and by picking out the 
passages that prescribe kindness to wom- 
en, and omitting to mention the much 
more numerous passages that prescribe 
the most ignuominious and servile subjec- 
tion of women to their busbands and male 
relatives, a prima-facie case for Hinduism 
may be made out, 

The utter lack of common sense in the 
Hindu religion as regards caste is shown 
in the very story told by Dr. Maddock, 
who says that Ramabai was treated as an 
outcast and her child as a pariah simply 
because sbe had married a young man 
of another caste. Dr. Maddock declares 
that Ramabai “is shunned by every self- 
respecting Hindu throughout the length 
and breadth of the land,’’ and relates it 
all with gusto, as a ‘disgrace’ to Rama- 
bai, when the only disgrace is to the fool- 
doctrine that takes so absurd a view 
of a pecfectly innocent act. 

Dr. Maddock also quotes Miss Noble as 
speaking of the ‘agony of loneliness” of a 
childless Hindu widow. But in thousands 
of cases this ‘‘widow’’ was married in her 
cradle toa baby boy who died befure she 
was old enough to remember him, and 
for this she is condemned to choose be- 
tween perpetual widowhood and social 
ostracism. 

Ramabai before her marriage travelled 
over India, not preaching the Hindu relig- 
ion, as Dr. Maddock asserts, but preaching 
education for women, as her father had 
done before her. After the death of her 
husband, instead of having nowhere to go, 
Ramabai was urged by some of the highly- 
educated “‘reformed’’ Brahmins of Poona 
to stay there and carry out her plans, in- 
stead of coming to America. Dr. Mad- 
dock’s whole account of the matter is 
considerably distorted. Her husband’s 
father, though a low-caste man, was not a 


be 


ish 








pariah, and the husband himself was a 
college graduate, 

The statement about Ramabai’s pupils 
being nearly all of them low-caste girls is 
probably inaccurate, and, if true, is noth- 
ing tothe purpose. In the eyes of any 
rational American, a low-caste girl is of 
just as much value as a high-caste one. 

Dr. Maddock says Hindu women regard 
it as areligious duty to feed wayfarers and 
beggars, especially those religious teach 
ers who live by begging. But this does 
not meet Ramabai’y point, which was that 
the leading Hindu religious teachers and 
philosophers make little or no effort to 
feed the people in times of famine. 

Dr. Maddock says that most Hindus do 
not practice polygamy. Of course not; 
they are too poor. But the fact that their 
religion allows it cannot fail to lower the 
whole ideal of marriage. And can anyone 
seriously believe that Indian Rajahs, with 
their many wives and concubines, have 
taken all but the first one ‘tmerely for the 
sake of offspring’’? 

If Lady Dufferin regarded the ‘secluded 
life’ of Hindu wives as “‘much to be en- 
vied’’ (which we doubt), why did she not 
adopt it herself, and try to introduce it in 
England? 

Dr. Maddock regards it as a great credit 
to Hinduism that ‘‘every woman is as- 
sured of a husband.’’ But how about the 
doctrine that every girl child must be 
married before nine years old, on penalty 
of the most fearful consequences to the 
souls of all her relatives? 

No one but a bigot can object to Eng- 
lishmen and Americans getting any help 
and inspiration they can out of the relig- 
ions and philosophies of other nations, 
But it is clear that the Hindu philosophy, 
which Dr. Maddock thinks has been of so 
much spiritual benefit to him, has wholly 
failed to teach him charity. This, how- 
ever, is seen among some of the disciples 
of every philosophy, and therefore is to 
be laid not to the philosophy but to the 








individual. As Be De 
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COLLEGE AND ALUMN&. 
In Wales, a Mrs, Griffiths has been 


appointed representative of Aberystwith 
School on the court of governors of the 
University College of Wales, a new privi- 
lege. 


Figures given from an authoritative 
source show that the average annual ex 
penses of the Vassar girl are $889, of the 
Smith girl $891, and of the Yale post- 
graduate woman student $528, while for 
clothing the Vassar girl spends $788, the 
Smith girl 3765, and the Yale girl $471. 
On the other hand, the Yale girl spends 
$38 a year for books, the Smith girl $27, 
and the Vassar girl $31. ‘In expenses for 
the theatre, social affairs, athletics, and 
doctor’s bills, the Smith girl leads, while 
the Yale gir! is far behind, 

At the last meeting of the senators of 
Aberdeen University, the question of ad- 
mitting women to scholarships and fellow- 
ships was discussed. It was found that 
through the universities act of 1889, schol- 
arships and fellowships founded prior to 
August, 1864, may be thrown open to 
women by the university court. It was 
recommended that it should be done. 

Girton College in England was opened 
in 1869 with six students. It has grown 
to 150, and issues an appeal for funds to 
provide larger accommodations. The pa- 
rent of a present student has offered to 
give £2,000 if an additional sum of £18,- 
000 is raised before July, 1907. 

Oberlin College will always be dear to 
women as having been the first college in 
the world to admit students without dis- 
tinction of sex. Not only so, but it was 
made coéducational by its original consti- 
tution, adopted in 1832, which expressly 
extended equal facilities in education and 
graduation to ‘the hitherto misjudged 
and neglected sex.’’ It will also be noted 
for having graduated Lucy Stone and An- 
toinette L. Brown; the first, a pioneer 
leader of the woman suffrage movement; 
the second, the first woman graduate in 
theology and the first regularly ordained 
woman minister. There are now 900 
young women in the college. For a num- 
ber of years there have been three persons 
giving their labors to the welfare of the 
undergraduate and graduate women, viz., 
the dean of the women’s department, its 
assistant dean, and the dean of conserva- 
tory women. In future the number of 
officials will be the same, but the titles 
are partly changed and the spheres of spe- 
cial labor readjusted; so that there will 
be hereafter the dean of college and grad- 
uate women, the dean of academy women, 
and the dean of conservatory women, the 
first-named being the chairman of the 
board of deans. Miss Florence M. Fitch, 
the new dean of college and graduate 
women, is a little younger at the time of 
her appointment than were her predeces- 
sors in this position, but not younger 
than was Miss Alice Freeman at the time 








of her appointment as president of Welles- 
ley. At Oberlin, the women as well as 
the men assume a part in the manage- 
ment of the oratory interests. They an- 
nually vote an appropriation for the de- 
fraying of the oratory expenses; they help 
to choose the manager of oratory. In 
Ohio Wesleyan, where the interest in 
oratory and debate is universal, the wom- 
en enter the oratorical contest. Then 
why not in Oberlin? This question is 
now agitated. 


Dr. Samuel B. Capen has been elected 
vice-president of the board of trustees of 
Wellesley College, and chairman of the 
executive committee. 


At the meeting of the American Associ- 
ation for the Advancement of Science, 
Professor Newcombe, University of Mich- 
igau, reported researches on stems by 
Miss Julia A. Haynes, assistant in zoédlogy 
in Wellesley College, as embodied in her 
recent paper, *‘The Deviation from the 
Normal Vertical Position at which Stems 
Show the Strongest Geotropic Response.”’ 
It is hoped that a part, at least, of the 
Robert Charles Billings botany fund of 
$7,200 may be applied to facilities for the 
study at Wellesley of the living plant from 
the soil. 

Pembroke, the women’s college of 
Brown University, has 203 students, and 
a special faculty of 45. 





Mrs. Charles Stillwell Eldredge, of Rad- 
nor, Pa., has just presented the geological 
department of Bryn Mawr College with 
the valuable mineralogical collection 
brought together by her father, the late 
Theodore D. Rand. Mr. Rand had been 
for thirty-one years treasurer of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 
and an active contributor to scientific 
journals. His collection numbers from 
30,000 to 80,000 specimens, including hun- 
dreds of rare minerals seldom seen in col- 
lege laboratories. It was secured by a 
lifetime of personal collection, by pur- 
chase and by exchange with collectors of 
all countries. It will be installed in Dal- 
ton Hall, under the supervision of Dr. 
Florence Bascom, head of the department 
of geology. 


-_- 





WOMAN’S JOURNAL POR FREE 
LIBRARIES. 


PORTLAND, OR., Dec, 15, 1904, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

I have lately given the need for better 
supporting the WoMAN’s JOURNAL much 
earnest thought; and it seems to me that 
the best way to spread the light is to 
send it as a gift to free libraries where 
young men and women most do congre- 
gate. 

Now, if every subscriber will send you, 
in addition to her own renewal, at least 
two subscriptions for free libraries and 
reading-rooms, the power of the JouRNAL 
will be immeasurably increased. The 
universities, colleges and high schools are 
constantly getting up debates on the suf- 
frage question, especially on the Pacific 
coast; and, with the Woman’s JOURNAL 
on file for reference, there is a mine of 
information always at hand. 

ABIGAIL Scott DuNIWAY. 





MADAME BRESHKOVSKAYA APPRECIATED 





Boston, Dec, 19, 1904. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

As it was through your columns that I 
learned of the opportunity to meet person- 
ally at the Denison House, on Sunday 
afternoon, Madame Breshkovskaya, I can- 
not refrain from telling of the delight the 
privilege gave me, 

As we listened to the story of this he- 
roic woman amidst the interesting sur- 
roundings which Miss Dudley of the 
Denison House College Settlement brings 
around her, we could not but wish that in 
the fullness of time Russia herself could 
have the same blest opportunities. Sure- 
ly, @ practical sympathy with the aims 
and efforts of this sweet-faced, self-sacri- 
ficing Russian would be a means to such 
anend. Shall not we Americans lend a 
hand to such results—results which, per- 
haps, can be no better reached than by 
personal contact with the grand leaders 
who come to our shores to give and receive 
essential knowledge and help? 

I recall with pleasure learning of the 
educational movements in Athens and 
Constantinople through meeting Calliope 
Kechayia (see WoMAN’S JOURNAL of 
March 9, 1889); also of the work in Fin- 
land through Baroness Gripenberg; of 
that in India through Pundita Ramabai, 
and of Syria through Layyah Barakat (see 
WomAn’'s JOURNAL of June 5, 1886); also 
that of Italy through the Countess Sala- 
zar, and of other later visitors to our 
shores, from Iceland, Holland, Australia, 
etc.—all personally interested in doing 
something wise and tangible for their own 
people. If we cannot give all the finan- 
cial aid we would like, can we not keep the 





atmosphere optimistic by the loving heart 
and kind word? 

Then, in honoring Madame Breshkovs- 
kaya, have we not an opportunity to ex- 
press our thanks for what Russia is giving 
us to-day in some things—in music, for 
instance; for what nation has given usa 
more brilliant, original concerto for the 
pianoforte than the Opus 1 of Rachmani- 
noff, which was played at the Eighth Re- 
hearsal and Concert of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra last week? A nation 
that can produce such and its equal in 
musical composition amidst the evil and 
ignorance which abound, has great possi- 
bilities; and a nation that can bring forth 
such a gentle, far-seeing, heroic woman as 
the one we are all now grateful to meet, 
must have within itself a seed for future 
development. May it grow to become a 
flower of civilization worthy of true prog- 
ress, peace, and prosperity! 

ELIZABETH PORTER GOULD. 


+ 





WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Ella Hamilton Durley, Sunday edi- 
tor of the Des Moines Daily News, with 
her brother, John J. Hamilton, one of the 
editors of the Jowa Homestead, began this 
month the publication of the Chicago 
Daily Review. This paper will be devoted 
to the interests of women. Cora Williams, 
formerly editor of Senator Pettigrew’s pa- 
per in Sioux Falls, will be managing edi- 
tor. 





—_- 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Professor Ludwig, one of the most fa- 
mous of German physicians, whose spe- 
cialty is the treatment of mental diseases, 
is earnestly advocating the employment 
of women physicians in lunatic asylums, 
After years of investigation, he has come 
to the conclusion that the insane, not only 
the women, but the men as well, are pe- 
culiarly susceptible to a woman’s presence 
and influence, He says he has been in- 
strumental in obtaining the admission of 
one woman physician to an asylum for 
women in South Germany, and the results 
are simply phenomenal. The women are 
more tractable, and in the cases where 
mental disease is the result of sexual 
trouble the woman doctor works won- 
ders. Ludwig is certain that in a short 
time no male physicians will be employed 
in female lunatic asylums. His opinion 
is supported in large measure by another 
eminent authority, Dr. Krapelin. 


Dr. Emily Dunning, late house surgeon 
at Gouverneur Hospital, New York City, 
was married Dec, 24 to Dr. Benjamin 
Stockwell Barringer, former house sur- 
geon at the New York Hospital. Dr. Bar- 
ringer and Dr. Dunning were both mem- 
bers of the class of ‘02 at the Cornell Med- 
ical College, where they became acquaint- 
ed, After graduating at the head of her 
class, Dr. Dunning failed to get an ap- 
pointment from Charities Commissioner 
Keller because of her sex. She took the 
examination the following year, and, 
ranking first, was appointed to Gouver- 
neur by Commissioner Folks, 





In New South Wales, the government 
has appointed Dr. Mary Booth to lecture 
to State school teachers and pupils on the 
laws of health and sanitation. 





IN MEMORIAM. 

MALISSA A, RUTHERFORD MCGHEE 
was born at Cornwall, Vt., May 1, 1822, 
and died at Girard, IIl., Sept. 11, 1902. 
She was the youngest of nine children of 
Horace and Drusilla Landon, only one of 
whom, Mrs. Emmeline P. Snell of Jersey- 
ville, Ill., survives. After a good-by ser- 
mon in the old Vermont home, preached 
by Jedediah Bushnell, the old Congrega- 
tional pastor, her parents with their chil- 
dren and earthly goods all stored in two 
wagons, on Sept. 1, 1834, bravely turned 
their faces toward their future western 
home. After a journey of five weeks, 
part of it over the old National Road, 
they reached Hickory Point, (now Jersey- 
ville), their future home, where the aged 
parents, three sons and one daughter are 
now interred. This daughter was twice 
married, and twice left a widow with 
young children. Twenty-two grand-chil- 
dren survive her. She was a life-long 
friend of woman suffrage and in the truest 
sense ‘ta mother in Israel,”’ H. B. B. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Jane Addams, Mrs. Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, and Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead have 
been elected vice presidents of the Anti- 
Imperialist League, which is thus freed 
from the reproach of having no women 
among its officers. 


The Current Events Club of Hyde Park, 
Mass., last Wednesday listened to ad- 
dresses trum Rev. Mr. Hoyt on Immigra- 
tian and from Miss Alice Stone Blackwell 
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The Early Buyers 


Holiday Gifts 


Secure the best choice,with 
more comfort in selecting. 


Gifts for Children, consisting of 
Doulton China with artistic paint- 
ings of Nursery Rhymes Subjects 
and Mottoes; Plates—Mugs—Milk 
Tumblers—Bread and Milk Sets— 
Cups and Saucers, etc., costing from 
50c to $1.25. 


Also, Minton China Child's Bed- 
room Toilet Sets, with decorations 
of Kittens, Roses, Puppies, etc., dis- 
played on Table 6, Main Floor. 


Glass Dep’t.—On second floor, is an 
exhibit of all grades of Table Glass 
ware, from the low-cost, pressed 
lines, and the etched, up to the fine 
crystal cut, in single pieces, in 
dozens, and in full table services, 
embracing the newest shapes and 
cuttings of both American and for- 
eign production. 


Dinner Set Dep’t. (Third Floor)— 
Full services, also course sets from 
the famous potteries of England, 
France and Germany, also the best 
products of the domestic potteries 
in sets or parts of sets. 


Art Pottery Rooms (Third Floor)— 
An attractive exhibit of choice Vases 
—Statuettes from the Worcester 
Royal—framed Panels and Paintings 
on Porcelain in Florentine frames— 
Japanese Satsuma and Cloissonne 
specimens, 


Costly Plates from Minton, Cope- 
land and Doulton in single dozen— 
Soup Plates—Service Plates—Dessert 
Plates, 


Main Floor: Plant Pots and Pedes- 
tals—Umbrella and Cane Holders— 
Chocolate Pots—Cracked Ice Bowls 
—Entree Dishes and Plates to match 
—Ramekins—Covered Broth Bowls 
and Stands—China Sorbet Cups— 
Covered Griddle Cake Dishes—In- 
valid Breakfast Sets—Guest Room 
Water Sets—Odd Pitchers with Mot- 
toes—German Beer Mugs and Tank- 
ards—Old Toby Jugs — Historical 
Plates and Pitchers—Marmalade Jars 
—Russian Porcelain—Haviland Por- 
celain—Pudding Sets—Wedgewood, 
old blue Historical Plates, new sub- 
jects, 36 doz.—Scotch Faience, with 
Mottoes in dialect, 40c to $1.00 
each—etc., etc. 

Visitors will find distributed thro’ 
the various Departments, viz.: the 
Main Floor, the Gallery, the Glass 
Dep’t, articles from 25c up to the 
costly specimens. In the Art Pot- 
tery Rooms, the Dinner Set Room, 
and the Stock Patterns Room will 
be seen other lines at value. 

Selections made now will be sent 
at date required. 

All prices in plain figures, and we 
are not undersold on equal ware if 
we know it. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
(SEVEN FLOORS) 
120 Franklin St., Cor. Federal, Boston 


Cars taken at either North or South 
Stations pass our door. 














on Women’s Civic Duties. At the closea 
strong wish was expressed by the club 
members to have a@ woman on the board 
of overseers of the poor, and one or two 
more women on the school board. The 
club will probably work to bring about 
this result. At present the school board 
of Hyde Park consists of eight men and 
only one woman. 


The Boston Herald calls attention to 
the fact that a smaller proportion of the 
registered women than of the registered 
men voted at the recent municipal elec- 
tion in Boston. It should compare the 
proportion of women who voted for 
school committee with the proportion of 
men who voted for school committee, not 
with the proportion of men who voted for 
the higher officers. A few years ago 
nearly half the men who voted for mayor 


NATIONAL COLUMN. 


Edited by Harriet Tayitor Upton and Exvizasets J. Hauser. 





National American Woman Suffrage Association. 

Honorary President: Miss Susan B. ANTHONY, 17 Madison Street, Rochester N. Y. 

President, Rev. ANNA H. Saw, Recording Secretary, Miss ALICE STONE BLACK WELL 
7443 Devon St., Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mase. 

Vice-President at-Large, Mrs. Carnie CHAPMAN CATT, Treasurer, Mrs HARRIET TAYLOR UPTon, 

The Osborne, 205 West 57th St., New York City. Warren, Ohio, 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Kare M. Gorpon, 1800 Prytania St., New Orleans, La. 

Miss LAuRA CLAY. Lexington, Ky. 
Auditors, } pr Cora Smitu Eaton, Minneapolis, Minn. 

NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, WARREN, OHIO. 





State Presidents or Corresponding Secretaries are urged to send to Headquarters 
copies of the printed proceedings of their respective Conventions. 





A Happy New Year to all of our readers! 





Never before in the world’s history has there been so much sentiment for woman 
suffrage, and never before in our country so much activity in behalf of the cause, 





We are in receipt of a copy of Mrs. Winifred Harper Cooley’s book, ‘‘The New 
Womanhood,” previous mention of which has been made in this Column, but have 
not yet had opportunity to review it. 





Mrs. Ida Husted Harper is spending the winter with Mrs. E. J. Bartol, of Phila- 
delphia. 





The Texas W. S. A. recently elected officers as follows: President, Mrs. Annette 
Finnigan, Houston; vice-president, Mrs. L. Adella Penfield, Houston; corresponding 
secretary, Mrs. Virginia Pannell Signer, Sandy Point; recording secretary, Miss Althea 
Jones, Houston; treasurer, Miss Sarah A. McGowen, Houston; first auditor, Mrs. Olive 
Harris, La Porte; second auditor, Mrs. Isabel K. Vaughn, Houston, 





Suffrage work goes on without interruption in California, Miss Laughlin is still 
hard at work, and the State officers are all very active. Ten thousand copies of Mrs. 
Catt’s booklet, ‘*‘Do You Know?” are now being printed for distribution in the State. 
Many influential men of California are in favor of woman suffrage. Press dispatcbes 
quote Senator Hahn as saying, ‘I am in favor of letting women have suffrage in Cali- 
fornia, If they want it, I see no reason why they should not have it.” 





A Territorial Woman Suffrage Association has been organized in Oklahoma and 
Indian Territories as a result of the Convention held in Oklahoma City the middle of 
December. Officers were elected as follows: President, Mrs, Kate H. Biggers, Chick- 
asha, I. T.; first vice-president, Mrs. Julia L. Woodworth, Oklahoma City; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Anna M. Bennett, Guthrie; recording secretary, Mrs, C. B. Boy- 
lan, McCloud, O. T.; corresponding secretary, Mrs. Anna Laskey, Oklahoma City; 
treasurer, Miss Margaret Rees, Guthrie; auditors, Mrs. J. Forney, Mrs, Mary C. 
Harvey, Mrs. Mary Green. In view of the fact that some Oklahoma newspapers tried 
hard to make their readers believe that the woman suffragists were opposed to State. 
hood, we read the first resolution of the Convention with some amusement: ‘Resolved, 
Thai we urge upon Congress the granting of single Statehood to these territories at its 
present session.’’ Miss Shaw was a speaker at this convention, and the newspapers 
speak in glowing terms of the entire meeting. We trust the Corresponding Secretary 
of the new Territorial Association will send a detailed account to the WoMAN’s JOUR- 
NAL. 





Interest in woman suffrage is not confined to the women in suffrage societies by 
any means, This has been especially impressed upon us lately in connection with 
the protest over the Statehood Bill. Now we learn that 100 women of Portsmouth, 
N. H., have presented a petition to the special committee which is framing a new city 
charter asking that women be given the right to vote for school board, The move- 
ment is backed by the Graffort Club, of the State Federation. Success to it! 





Clubs studying the political conditions of women in other countries than our own 
can find no more helpful handbook than the Report of the International Woman Suf_ 
frage Conference, held at Washington, D. C., 1902. Mrs, Catt compiled this report, 
and wrote the report for the United States. The reports from the various foreign 
countries are all reliable. This report formerly sold at 20 cents a copy, but we are 
now prepared to circulate it for the postage. Four cents will secure you acopy. You 
cannot afford to be without it. Write to Headquarters, Warren, Ohio. 





The press clippings bring to Headquarters no end of good news from New York 
City and Brooklyn, The dinner given to Dr. Aletta Jacobs, of Holland, and her hus. 
band, Mr. Garrettson, by the Interurban Political Equality League at the Hotel Astor, 
was presided over by Mrs. Catt, aud there were speeches by prominent men and 
women. The affair was a great success. The December meeting of the Young Peo- 
ple’s P. E. L. was held at Mrs. Hackstaff’s home, and besides the members, a large 
number of visitors were present. The King’s County League is already busy with its 
arrangements for the celebration of Miss Anthony’s 85th birthday in February, A new 
League at Greenpoint has been received into the Kings County Association. It is 
very apparent that there never was so much interest manifested in woman suffrage in 
Greater New York before. 





Minnesota is organizing the four clubs, asked for by the National President, by 
making different State officers responsible for the organization of one club each. 
These clubs are all to be near enough to Minneapolis so that they may be ‘‘mothered.”’ 
Mrs. Stockwell, the President, organized the first ove at Excelsior, This club is to 
take up the study of civics. Dr. Cora Smith Eaton is booked to organize at Monti- 
cello, and plans have been made to reorganize the club at Stillwater. This meeting 
is to be held at the home of Prof. G. W. E. Hill, Mrs. Stockwell writes, ‘ta staunch 
suffragist who used to work for suffrage in Iowa, an old friend of Mrs. Coggeshall and 
Mrs, Callanan.”’ 

Mrs. Farmer has organized her club at the Neighborhood House in West St. Paul 
as a result of her work among the women of that ward in instructing them about 
registration and manner of voting for free text books. This club has been named 
the Sacajawea after the Indian woman who asssisted the Lewis and Clark Expedition. 
The women in this club are most of them mothers of large families, and Mrs. Farmer 
writes that they are especially interested in the co-guardianship laws. 





En route to her home in South Dakota, Dr. Frances Woods stopped over in Indi- 
ana for some organization work, She visited the suffrage clubs at Tipton and 
Kokomo, and organized aclub at Montpelier. She also visited South Bend and 
Logansport. She found friends of the cause at each place, and was hospitably taken 
care of by them. Indiana is full of suffrage sentiment, and a good, strong State 
organization is a safe prediction for the future. Dr. Woods also visited Mrs. Catharine 
Waugh McCulloch in Chicago. 




















neglected to mark their ballots for school 
committee after they were actually at the 
polls. How many of them would have 
gone to the polls merely to vote for school 
officers may be imagined. This year the 
uncommonly mixed condition of the 
school ticket, which the Transcript com- 
pared to a ‘Chinese puzzle,’’ was another 
deterrent from voting. Both men and 
women who really wanted to belp the 
schools did not know for whom to vote. 





NEW LEAFLETS. 


Four new equal suffrage leaflets may 
now be ordered from the office of the 
Massachusetts W. S. A., 6 Marlboro’ St., 


| Boston, at 15 cents per 100 of one kind: 





Woman and the State, by Hon. George 
Frisbie Hoar. 

The Ballot and the School, by Mrs. 
Helen L. Grenfell, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Colorado. 


Miss McCracken on Colorado, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

Why Women Should Vote, by Alice 
Stone Blackwell. 

A Reasonable Reform, by Ralph Wal- 
do Emerson, and Public Duties and 
Higher Duties, by Alice Freeman Pal- 
mer, may be ordered each at 15 cents per 
100. 

A sample set containing one of each of 
the foregoing leaflets, 10 cents, 

Senator Hoar’s great speech, ‘‘Woman 





Suffrage Essential to a True Republic,”’ 
may be ordered for 30 cents per 100. 

Do not make the mistake of ordering 
these leaflets from the WomMAN’s JouR 
NAL Office. They are for sale only at 6 
Marlboro’ Street. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST, 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST, 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Propri- 
tors of the Woman’s JouRNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum dele, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principalans 
interest, at their discretion, to the support 
and improvement of the paper, and the pro- 
motion of the principles which itadvocated. 








FOLK-LORE SONGS FOR CHILDREN. 


One of the most attractive and useful 
musical publications of the year is the 
handsome volume of “Folk Songs and 
Other Songs for Children,’’ issued from 
the famous house of Oliver Ditson Co. 
The idea of the book is to acquaint the 
children of the new world with the songs of 
the old, which have been kept green in the 
memory of every generation for centuries 
by being handed down and practiced by 
each from a time antedating the Middle 
Ages to the present. The volume contains 
141 songs, in which are songs of patriot- 
ism, carols, nursery songs, lullabies, 
rounds, catches and part songs, in which 
are represented England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Italy, Spain, Scan- 
dinavia, Russia, and Poland. Those at 
all familiar with these subjects can imag- 
ine what a wealth of musical lore is here 
presented, in most convenient and attrac- 
tive form, and with an artistic setting that 
commands the heartiest praise. Nothing 
in the musical line presents for the young 
a greater field for enjoyment, and no pub- 
lication we have seen is calculated to 
prove of greater assistance to mothers 
and teachers jn providing entertainment 
or enforcing practice than this unique 
publication. The book is beautifully 
bound, and is edited by Jane Byrd Rad- 
cliffe-Whitehead. 





THE DRAMA. 

CASTLE SQUARE.—‘‘Saints and Sinners’ 
is the attraction next week. This play was 
first produced in Boston twelve years ago 
by the famous A. H. Palmer company, 
and its success as presented by that great 
aggregation of artists was one of the lead- 
ing events of the day. The daughter of 
an aged minister has been deceived by a 
city man, the successful rival of a worthy 
young farmer whom the daughter has 
promised to marry. The old minister 
loses his position from devotion to his 
daughter, but, after many sufferings, the 
parishioners recall him, and the young 
farmer marries the object of his affection. 
‘Saints and Sinners’’ only a single week. 
Chocolate bonbons will be given at the 
Monday matinée. 





MRS. 8S. 8S. FESSENDEN’S LECTURES. 





Mrs, Susan S. Fessenden will lecture on 
equal suffrage or give parliamentary drills 
to Suffrage Leagues at a considerable re- 
duction from her usual rates. Mrs. Fes- 
senden may be addressed at office M. W. 
S. A., 6 Marlborough Street, Boston. 











“Armenia” 


A Monthly Publicatiou Devoted to the 
Cause of Armenia. 

HONORARY Eprrors: Julia Ward Howe, Char- 
lotte Perkins Gilman, Lucia Ames Mead, Rollo 
Ogden, Albert S. Cook, L.H.D (Professor of 
English Literature at Yale University), Prof. 
William G. Ward, Kdward H. Clement, Rabbi 
Charles Fleischer, Charles Gordon Ames, D. D., 
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Unity, 
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Published by 
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St. Nicholas for 1905 


“QUEEN ZIXI OF IX” 


The new serial to run through the year, by 
L. Frank Baum, author of **The Wizard of 
Oz,”’ etc. Beautifully illustrated in color. 


“THE PRACTICAL BOY” 


Twelve papers on handicraft by Joseph H. 
Adams, an authority of wide experience, 
Fully illustrated. 


* HOW TO STUDY PICTURES” 


An admirable series of articles, fully illus- 
trated, on the great pictures of the world 
and how to judge them, by Charles H. 
Caffin. With reproductions from the 
world’s masterpieces. 


«UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES” 
“Emergency talks” by Dr, E. E. Walker. 


Scores of short stories, special articles by 
notable writers, the St. Nicholas League 
and many other good things. 


1905 the Best of All 
PRICE $3.00 A YEAN. 
THE CENTURY CO. 


New York. 


The Philanthropist 


Advocates the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of 
the Young, the Repression of 
Vice, and the Prevention of 
its Regulation by the State. 


Union Square 





Published Quarterly by the Americar Purit 
Alliance. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
50 cts a geet Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
‘ive copies, a year, $2.00. 





Mrs. Mary A. Livermore: “I am devoutly thank- 
ful for the establishment of this needed journal, 
and pray that it may meet with large favor.” 


Sarah E, Steele: “It gives me news that I can 
get from no other source.” 





Bovnp VoLuMEs oF THE PHILANTHROPIST 


We are prepared to furnish a few complete 
sets of the fifteen volumes of THe PHILAN- 
THROPIST, bound or unbound. The bound 
volumes we will furnish, postage or expresa 
prepaid, at $1.00 a volume, or $13.00 for the 
complete set; the unbound at 50 cents a 
volume, or $6.50 the complete set. 


9 West 14th St., Room 8, New York. 


The Philanthropist, 


9 West 14th Street, Room 8, New York. 





THE AUSTRALIAN 


Woman’s Sphere 


A Monthly Paper, edited by Miss Vipa 
GOLDSTEIN, the Australian delegate to 
the International Woman Suffrage Con- 
ference, contains full and valuable infor- 
mation regarding women’s public work 
in Australia and New Zealand. 
American men and women who wish to 

keep in touch with what is happening in 

the legislative ‘‘experimental stations’’ of 

Australia and New Zealand, can do so by 

sending 75 cents, the annual subscription 

to WoMAN’s SPHERE, in money order, to 
MISS VIDA GOLDSTEIN, 
96 Oxford Chambers, 


Melbourne, Australia. 
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WORK NIGHT AND MORNING.—Armeni 

an boy wants to work night and morning for his 

board and go to public school, in or near Boston, 

Address Alexander Shirinian, 24 Kneeland 8t. 
Boston, 





FRENCH AND PAINTING.— Lessons {n 
French and in pos given on very moderate, 
terms by Madame Ludovica, 14 Park Square 
Boston, Room 10. Many attractive novelties 
for sale at this studio. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian 20 years of age, 
a school teacher in his own country, wants a 
place to do housework, in order to learn English, 
Speaks French, and can give French lessons in 
exchange for English, if desired. Address Hagop 
Der Hagopian, 3 Marcella Court, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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A SruDY OF EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES: THEIR 
TREATMENT OF THE UNEMPLOYED AND 
THEIR INFLUENCE Uvron HOMES 
AND BUSINESS. 


By FRANCES A. KELLOR, 
Fellow of College Settlement Association: 
Author of “Experimental Sociology,” etc. 


12mo. - Net 31.25 (By mail $1.35) 


HE record of practical investigations made 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
Chicago. The author and eight assistants 
visited several hundred employment agencies 
both as employers and seeking positions as 
servants, teachers, qancgeeges, models, 
and general workers. The book has not been 
written solely for students and educators, 
but should prove of great interest to house- 
holders and employers generally as well as to 
the unemployed. There are many existing 
abuses in the present system of employment 
agencies, and with the facts before them, 
home-makers and business men, as well as 
public officials, can do much to improve con- 
ditions. 


Send for Descriptive Circular. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
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A VAIN THOUGHT. 
BY MARGARET E. SANGSTER. 

If, when the old year glides away, 

A weary wraith, in the snow and the cold, 
We could but begin in the New Year’s Day 

A clean new life, and could drop the old— 
Old sins, old shames, old thrusts of pain, 

And the myriad things God only knows: 
And into the sweet year, clear of stain, 

Could step with the freedom of full repose, 
What blessing untold would to us be given! 

Scarce in our hearts would be room for 

heaven! 





MAKE THIS A DAY. 





BY W. D. N. 

Make this aday. There is no gain 

In brooding over days to come: 
The message of to-day is plain, 

The future’s lips are ever dumb. 
The work of yesterday is gone— 

For good or ill, let come what may ; 
But now we face another dawn. 

Make this a day. 


Though yesterday we failed to see 
The urging hand and earnest face 
That men call opportunity, 
We failed to know the time or place 
For some great deed, what need to fret? 
The dawn comes up a silver gray, 
And golden moments must be met. 
Make this a day. 


This day is yours; your work is yours; 
The odds are not who pays your hire. 
The thing accomplished—that endures, 
If it be what the days re quire. 
He who takes up his daily round, 
As one new armored for the fray, 
To-morrow steps on solid ground. 
Make this a day. 


The day is this; the time is now; 
No better hour was ever here— 
Who waits upon the when and how 
Remains forever in the rear. 
Though yesterday were wasted stuff 
Your feet may yet seek out the way. 
To-morrow is not soon enough— 


Make this a day. 
—Chicago Tribune. 
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THE PASSING SINGER. 





BY ETHEL CLIFFORD. 
O all of you that hold the gates of vision. 
Fling wide your doors to those without that 
wait, 
And lead them through the highways of 
your city, 
And through its temples, ere it be too late. 
O all of you that know love’s orchard closes, 
Bend down the boughs for those beyond 
the wall; 
Gather fur them from all your wealth of 
blossom, 
And shake the branches that the fruit may 
fall. 


O all of you made stewards of earth’s treas- 
ure, 
Give while you may the gold that is your 
trust ; 
For you shall lie at last where is no giving, 
With helpless hands close folded in the 
dust. 
O all you dwelling in the house of learning, 
Set forth your pages that the poor may 
read 
The gathered wisdom that the years inherit, 
In haste before you pass beyond their need. 


O all of you that know the wells of gladness, 

And sing beside them, share, while yet you 
live, 

Your pitcher with the thirsty, ere, bereafter, 

You hear them cry and be too poor to give. 


Ah! give. The road you tread has no return- 


ing, 
But a on into the endless night: 
Then give your life, your joy, your gold, 
your learning; 
* Lift high your lamp of love and give its 
light. 


~-Blackwood'’s Magazine. 
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One Among Many. 


The ‘boss’ sat lazily in his chair, and 
called in the girls one by one. Conde- 
scendingly he pushed them the money, 
their meagre wage, wrapped in a small 
paper. At the same time he critically 
examined their forms with the glance of 
anexpert. But none seemed to suit him 
to-day. Haggard faces and sharp figures 
upon which the day’s dust seemed to lie, 
appeared before him; fatigue-tormented 
human beings, whom the stilling factory 
air had robbed of all charm and fresh- 
ness. 

He sullenly hurried on with the paying. 

“Ah, the last one—Schey!’’ he called 
aloud. ‘Frieda Schey!—ah, that is some- 
thing like; a new one.” 

A tall form, a bright face, fresh as an 
apple blossom, red lips, light locks on her 
forehead, and a heart—a heart. 

His band trembled slightly as he pushed 
her the money. ‘‘How old are you?” he 
asked in a tone of assumed indifference. 

“Next month I’ll be seventeen,” she 
answered. 

“Seventeen! So—so—I only asked on 
account of the sick-benefit fund,”’ 

Frieda turned to go. 

‘Wait a minute.” 

She looked at the factory-owner some- 


: a drawl; and then in a sharp tone, ‘‘And 








what surprised. Her friend was waiting 
for her outside. 

“Schey—Schey. Haven’t we some one 
else of that name here?’’ continued the 
young man, “Who is that in the pack- 
ing room—is that your——?”’ 

“Yes, it is my father,’ the girl said 
quickly. 

“Quite right; and the boy, that Fred— 
he is your brother perhaps?”’ 

**VYes,”’ 

A pause ensued. Then the young man 
leaned forward a little, and said in a low, 
uneven voice: ‘“‘Would you not come to 
my house this evening? Let us see, what 
time would it suit me best? At nine— 
yes?” 

The girl started. She had understood. 
A second she stood helpless, speechless; 
then she stammered painfully: 

“But, Mr. Reis, I cannot do that! No, 
no, you cannot expect that of me—I—”’ 

**So-0-0-0,”’ interrupted the ‘‘boss’’ ip 


why not?’’ 

“Why, surely I cannot do such a thing,”’ 
now whispered Frieda, asif to herself. 
“No, no—I must not.”’ 

A blush rose to her face, and her cheeks 
burned, 

‘Very well, then let it go.” 

The master rose from his easy chair and 
said this with cold brutality. 

Frieda looked at the floor. Confused | 
thoughts fluttered through her head; but | 
the voice of her employer quickly aroused | 
her. | 

‘*Aye, aye,’’ he said, ‘‘what I wanted to | 
add—how old is your father?”’ 

Frieda drew a long breath; she felt | 
already half relieved. ‘In November he | 
will be fifty-two,’’ she said quickly. 

“Aha!” and an unconcealed chuckle of 
triumph broke forth after this exclama- 
tion. *‘He need not come any more— 
please tell him. Above the regulation 
age. And your brother, the dammed boy | 
—yesterday he did everything wrong again 
at the custom house.’’ 

That had its effect. Frieda stood speech- 
less in the middle of the apartment. She | 
had become deathly pale, and her head 
sank on her breast. 

“Well, then, at nine! 
Child, be reasonable!” 





You know now. 


When the young ‘*boss”’ is tired of the | 
girl he has thus forced to be bis, there is | 
no place for her but in the ranks of pros- 
titution, while he goes unscathed—per- | 
haps to our legislative balls. Yes, he may | 
be helping to make laws to regulate | 
‘fallen’? women while she is being ar. | 
raigned in a police court and fined.— 7he 
Appeal to Reason, 


-_-_ —— 


THE NEW RED CROSS. 

In accordance with the recent reorgani- 
zation of the American National Red Cross, 
Senator Proctor has introduced a bill pro- 
viding for the repeal of the present charter | 
and a reincorporation. 

The measure authorizes the creation, in | 
the District of Columbia, of a body cor- 
porate and politic, by a committee of fifty 
or more persons, headed by Clara Barton, 
and including nearly all of those who op- 
posed Miss Barton’s régime as president. 
It is provided that this body corporate 
shall include five other persons to be 
named by the President of the United 
States from the departments of State, | 
war, navy, treasury and justice, in order 
to insure government supervision, 


—o = ——— 
FOREIGN OPINIONS ON WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 

‘‘La Semaine Littéraire,’’ a Geneva mag- 
azine, recently asked a number of promi- 
nent men and women: (a) What do you 
think of woman suffrage? (b) Would it be 
opportune to grant suffrage to women in 
church and school affairs? 

Of the women, Madame Sarah Monod, 
president of the League of French Wom- 
en’s Associations, quotes in answer the 
resolution passed by that League to the 
effect that the right to vote lies at the 
basis of all women’s demands; that the 
right to elect and to be elected is due to 
them on principle; that the municipal | 
vote is @ beginning, and that women must | 
be gradually educated for all phases of | 
suffrage. Education is considered an ab- | 
solute prerequisite of enfranchisement, | 
because ignorant women voters might be | 
made instruments for reactionary pur- 
poses. 

Friulein von Miilinen, of the League of | 
Swiss Women’s Associations, declares the | 
ballot a natural right of woman, and the | 
granting of church and school suffrage a 
timely innovation. 

Madame Godet, president of the Indus- | 
trial High School at Lausanne, prefers not | 
to pronounce an opinion. | 

Madame Altenhoff and Madame Georges | 
Renard are in favor of suffrage for women 
who have been enlightened by education. 


Madame Brunhes refers to the injustice | 


| of those who drink. Dr. Schirmacher an- 


swered in accordance with the principles 
of the German Suffrage Association: Wo- 
man suffrage a necessity, church and 
school suffrage possible even to-day. 

Of all the women asked, only one, Bar- 
oness von Amstel, pronounced against it, 
and for strangely old-fashioned reasons. 
She admits, however, that she is one of 
the old generation who does not want so 
many rights as her younger sisters. 

Of the men, various pbilosophers and 
professors pronounced themselves as fol- 
lows: 

Ernest Naville, professor of philosophy 
at the University of Geneva, is a strong 
opponent of woman suffrage. Woman’s 
place is at hume, she has no business in 
the forum, We may improve her social 
condition, but ought to beware of assign- 
ing to her the same functions and rights 
as to men. 

His colleague of the University of Lau- 
sanne, Professor Millioud, replies that 
women’s rights are not founded on her 
likeness to man, but on her human char- 
acter, Although not free from fear of sex 
politics, he pronounces in favor of politi- 
cal suffrage, declaring church and school 
suffrage of little value as preparatory 
stages. . 

Professors Flournoy and Mare Thury, 
of Geneva, see no valid reason why the 
right to vote should be withheld from 
women. 

Professor Frommel, of Geneva, admits 
the right of woman to take her share in 
polities, but is afraid the women voters 
will soon become as corrupt as the men, 

Professor Seippel of the Ziirich School 
of Technology writes: *‘Church suffrage? 
Certainly, since the majority of church- 
goers are women, School suffrage? Why 
not, at least for girls’ schools? But poli- 
tics, those blamed politics? What could 
they do in that hell?”’ 

Professor Godet, Academy of Neufcha- 
tel, declares: ‘‘A right to vote does not 
exist for woman. Out of respect for wo- 
man, I refuse her every and any right to 
vote.”’ 

The following opinions are expressed 
by politicians: 

G. Ador, member of the Swiss Parlia- 
ment, pronounces against woman suffrage 
in politics on the basis of Naville Godet 
theories, but in favor of “limited’’ church 
and school suffrage. 

Professor Ch, Gide of Paris is certain 
that the Protestant countries can and will 
take the lead in all fields of woman suf- 
frage. 

Prof, Hilty of Berne favors a gradual 
introduction of woman suffrage by way of 
church and ‘schoo! suffrage, and recom- 
mends a very careful study of the prob- 
lems involved, 

Mr. Georges Renard is in favor of wo- 
man suffrage, but with the restriction 
that in countries which have not yet any 
suffrage at all, the men ought to be eman- 


| cipated first. 


Nationalrat Rossel, member of the Swiss 


| Parliament, is in favor of woman suffrage. 


His colleage, Edward Sécrétan, agrees 


| with him save that he does not consider 


the introduction of political suffrage op- 
portune just now. Not before all men 
have become free citizens may we think 
of the creation of female citizenship, 

The clergy, finally, opines as follows: 

The Bishop of St. Gallen: “The nature 
of woman, history, and the interest of so- 
ciety are each in itself sufficient argu- 
ments against woman suffrage. Some 
changes, however, have occurred in the 
position of women; perhaps we may be 
cbliged, for practical reasons, to make 
some innovations not in harmony with 
the social ideal. In school matters the 
influence of the woman and the mother 
may prove advantageous. The Roman 
Catholic Church allows women full activ- 
ity in matters of charity, but without any 
correlation to suffrage,”’ 

The Abbé Eugéine Carry, of Geneva, ad- 
mits that the political emancipation of 
women may prove a happy reformatory 
measure as long as on solemn occasions 
the last, very last word belongs to man, 
The Roman Catholic Church cannot grant 


| suffrage to women: ‘‘Mulier taceat’’—but 


school and professional elections may 
prove a good training for political emanci- 
pation, 

The Bishops of Lausanne and Geneva, 
and the Bishop of the Swiss National 
Church, Prof. Dr. Herzog, preferred not 
to pronounce on the matter, 

Rabbi Wertheimer of Geneva says that, 
since the Jewish religion does not consid- 
er woman to be the equal of man, it can- 
not grant her church suffrage. 

The Protestant pastors of Paris, Wilfred 


| Monod, Roberty, and Wagner, are all in 


favor of woman suffrage of any kind. 
Mare Doret and Frank Thomas, pastors at 
Geneva, favor especially church and school 
suffrage. 

On the whole, the result of the inquiry 
is almost throughout favorable to church 
and school suffrage. Political suffrage is 


committed in liquor legislation by placing | rarely objected to on principle, but is 


the decision upon that problem of public ! 


welfare in the hands of men alone, e. g., | 


generally considered inopportune, It is 
to be denied to women because men often 





abuse it. But the abuse of a right by 
man is no reason for withholding it from 
women. Perhaps the deterioration of 
suffrage is due to the very fact that wom- 
en have not been init. The example of 
Australia and of some American States 
seems to confirm this hypothesis, At all 
events, the traditional error of considering 
the interests of woman secondary to those 
of man must be done away with. Social 
harmony can be brought about only by 
equal attention to the needs of both sexes, 
and woman suffrage will lead toward such 
a policy. MARTHA KRUG GENTHE, 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. CHENEY. 

Rev. Ada C, Bowles writes from Pine 
Croft, Woodington, N. C.: “The news of 
the death of this grandly good woman has 
just reached me. For thirty-five years I 
have known and loved her. In the early 
days of the New England Women’s Club 
her presence was as indispensable as that 
of Mrs. Howe, and to miss ber expressive 
face and strong, calm speech from a public 
suffrage meeting, was a distinct loss, I 
cannot think her dead, who was so fully 
alive in all her splendid faculties when I 
last saw her. I must believe some radiant 
world among the many millions I look up 
to to-night gives her to her own again in 
renewed strength for further service.” 








PUNDITA RAMABAI AND HINDUISM. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In India the saying, ‘I am the broken 
cowrie that has been to seven markets,” 
corresponds to our “the bad penny that 
always turns up.’’ Very much like a 
broken cowrie, or bad penny, has Pundita 
Ramabai turned up again in a long article 
which receutly appeared in the WoMAN’s 
JOURNAL, in which this very shrewd 
Hindu woman bemoans the tendency of 
American women to become interested in 
Hindu philosophy, and in which she 
makes some entirely false and ridiculous 
statements regarding the condition of, 
and customs prevalent among, Hindu 
women. She has, however, been so suc- 
cessful in humbugging the American pub- 
lic with ber tales of the suffering of the 
women of India that undoubtedly she 
thinks the hypnotic spell will last indefi- 
nitely, and that her statements will go un- 
challenged, and money continue to pour 
into her coffers for the maintenance of 
her Sharada Sadan, or home for Hindu 
widows at Poonah, where, by her own 
showing, she has some 300 out of the 23,- 
000,000 she speaks about. She might add, 
did she wish to be candid, that, like nine- 
ty-nine per cent. of all those who are con- 
verted to any of the religious systems of 
the West, these 300 have been drawn from 
the most ignorant and lowest, or Chandal 
caste, 

It has ever been noticeable that converts 
from a religion have invariably shown the 
greatest bitterness towards the religion 
they have abandoned; but, when that 
conversion has been brought about, not 
by voluntary choice, but by expulsion, 
then, underneath an external attitude of 
pious devotion to the new creed, there 
rankles a venom towards the old one, 
compared with which that of the cobra 
would be innocuous. 

From a long residence in India, and a 
more than superticial knowledge of its 
people, customs, religions, and languages, 
I can only define the Pundita’s statements 
as a most malicious distortion of facts, 
made by an admittedly clever woman, 
whose spite against the religion from 
which she is an outcast has led her into 
taking undue liberties with the credulity 
of the American public, 

Among other statements, she says: 
**When I was in Calcutta, I was asked by 
some philosophers to speak on the reli- 
gion of the Hindu women. They tried to 
make a preacher of me. If I had become 
a preacher of the Hindu religion, I do not 
think I could have remained a single 
day.’’ Truly aremarkable statement for 
one who for two or three years travelled 
over India extolling this very Hindu reli- 
gion! Born of Brahmin parents, and be- 
longing to the Jotishi or Joshi sect or 
family, she acquired a knowledge of San- 
skrit from her father and brother, al- 
though from her accounts Hindu women 
are never allowed to acquire an education, 
She became the first Hindu woman to ap- 
pear upon the lecture platform, ultimate- 
ly arriving at Silhet, a district station of 
the Assam province, where she created 
quite a sensation, especially among the 
members of the Brahmo-Somaj commu- 
nity, among whom was a young court 


pleader, who by birth belonged to the’ 


pariah caste of Soondhee, or liquor-sellers, 
with whom she fell in love and married 
him. He, however, died shortly after, 
leaving her with one child. Pundita Ram- 
abai was now in sore straits, being an out- 
cast Hindu widow with a pariah child. 
Scarcely knowing which way to turn, she 
drifted back to her birth-place, Bombay, 
only to find herself, as she must have an- 
ticipated, ostracized by those who had 





previously been her associates. Smarting 
under the disgrace of being outcasted, she 
turned to the missionaries, who were not 
at all slow to recognize that her talents, 
rendered keener by the straits she was in, 
might be turned to good account in this 
country. Consequently we next hear of 
her in America, where, by the judicious 
heralding of her new sponsors, she was 
assured of a cordial reception, coming, as 
she ostensibly did, to enlighten the Amer- 
ican people on the sad condition of the 
women of India; in bebalf of whom let 
me say that, were a tithe of what she 
alleges true, Hindu wives and widows, 
from Peshawur to Cape Comorin, would 
eagerly welcome a tenfold greater degra- 
dation rather than change places with one 
who is shunned by every self-respecting 
Hindu throughout the length and breadth 
of the land. 

In another paragraph she says: ‘To 
study Indian philosophy, one must go to 
India and see its results, and learn to read 
the Shastras in the original. It is all very 
nice to read pretty translations, where 
much that is base and degrading is expur 
gated; but the original is quite another 
thing.’”’ The Pundita knows that the 
mere fact of a person going to India, even 
if that person remained several years, 
would not necessarily anable one to obtain 
the slightest insight into the inner life of 
the Hindus. How many Anglo Indians 
leave India with any true insight into the 
customs of the country? I can safely say, 
not one out of a hundred. And so she 
feels safe to make any statement that her 
feeling of revenge prompts. Another 
thing: Whatever may be the condition of 
many of the Hindu women to-day, it is 
the result, not of any flaw in the Hindu 
philosophy, but of the increased poverty, 
and the inroads of materialistic Western 
civilization, which have driven the spirit- 
ual life of India into the innermost recess- 
es of tbe cloistered home of the Hindu 
wife, the forest of Brindaban, and the 
heights of the Himalayas. 

Proceeding, she says: ‘*Philosophica) 
language is very deep and very grand, 
therefore it is fine to make long sentences, 
and these sentences fill perhaps two, or 
three, or six pages. When you have got 
to the end of asentence you do not re- 
member what is said on the first page, 
and so you find it very grand and deep.” 
To those who know anything of the San- 
skrit language, and of the sacred books of 
India, such a statement is the height of 
absurdity, for it is well known that one 
word of Sanskrit is more expressive than 
a long sentence in English, and that a 
whole code of moral ethics is frequently 
found in two or three words of the origi- 
nal text of the Shastras or Vedas. If, 
therefore, the beauty of a philosophical or 
spiritual thought is lost by translation, 
the fault lies, not in the non-existence of 
that beauty in the original, but in the im- 
possibility of rendering in an unspiritua) 
language, void as ours is of words and 
phrases capable of expressing the superb 
poetry and imagery of the Orient, those 
thoughts which were given in the very 
language of the Gods, for that is exactly 
what Sanskrit is, by the Gods themselves 
countless thousands of years before any 
of the European languages were even 
dreamed of, 

Quoting again from Ramabai’s article, 
we read: ‘You are a people of feeling 
Everything is real; you feel when other 
people are starving that you ought to give 
them something to eat; but out in India 
they do not feel that. Men do not feel a 
sympathy for others; they do not feel for 
people who are starving.’ Let me answer 
this by a direct quotation from Margaret 
Noble’s admirable work, **The Web of In- 
dian Life,’’ a book from the pen of a lady 
of Celtic origin, who has absorbed, by res- 
idence among the Hindus, the very es- 
sence of the spiritual life of the women 
On page 11, she says: 

Few things, even in Indian life, are so 
interesting as the social significance of 
the beggar. The beggar makes himself 
known by standing in the courtyard and 
singing some hymn or prayer. He comes 
always, that is to say, in the name of God. 
There is a whole literature of these beg- 
gars’ songs, quaint and simple, full of 
what we in Europe call the Celtic spirit. 
In his lowest aspect, therefore, the Indian 
beggar is the conserver of the folk-poetry 
of his country. Where his individuality is 
strong, however, be becomes much more 
To the woman who serves him he is then 
the religious teacher, talking with her of 
subjects on which she can readily con- 
verse, and in this way carrying the high- 
est culture far and wide. 

If the ancient custom of wayfarers being 
fed daily at every Hindu home, and of no 
beggar ever being turned away, is in a 
measure lost, again I say that it is due to 
the increasing poverty of the people, and 
the inroads of Western materialistic cus- 
toms, and not to any fault in the religion 
or philosophy of the country. 

‘Hindu women are slaves,’’ says Pun- 
dita Ramabai. The women of America, 
and for that matter of all Europe, might 
learn much of profit to themselves and 
comfort to their husbands by a perusal of 
Miss Noble’s book with a view of deter- 
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mining whether the devotion of the Hinud 
wife suffers by comparison with that of 
her Western sisters. 

The Laws of Manu, a book held in great 
reverence in India, says: ‘‘A house or 
home in which women are neglected, and 
widows shed tears, soon falls to pieces.’’ 
And yet this guileless Hindu woman 
would have us believe that oppression was 
the common lot of the Hindu wife! It is 
bad enough to have our feelings harrowed 
by the missionaries, who know absolutely 
nothing of the inner life of the Hindus, 
coming back and painting glaring pictures 
of the atrocities of the so-called ‘‘hea- 
then,”’ but when one who must know bet- 
ter utters such ridiculous falsehoods, it is 
time for the other side to be heard. 

Passing on to another wild statement of 
the Pundita’s, we read: “If the man 
dislikes the woman, he bas the divine 
right of marrying as many women as he 
likes, for man is considered the incarna- 
tion of Vishnu, and the God bad 6,000 
wives in this life.”’ Doubtless she means 
Krishna, who had 1,600 wives in that re- 
markable incarnation; a fact as far from 
being understood as are the rest of the 
miracles of the Lord Shri Krish- 
na. We find great stress laid upon all the 
so-called miracles of Jesus, but, in the 
Western criticisms of Krishna, who has 
been called the Hindu Christ, and whose 
birth and life, episodes so closely resemble 
those of the founder of Christianity, we 
never come across any allusion to anything 
miraculous; and yet His earthly life 
teemed with what were undoubtedly what 
we have been accustomed to call miracles. 
For instance, in regard to His 1,600 wives, 
we find that, when the saint Narada went 
to Dwarka and entered Krishwa’s palace 
to see how the Lord treated His 1,600 
wives, he found Krishna was present with 
all of them at one and the same time, 
talking with one, playing with another, 
eating with another, and so on, each wife 
being in a different apartment; and at 
the same time the Lord was mingling 
with the people outside the palace. Now, 
what is the lesson conveyed by this? 
First, it shows the omnipresence of the 
Lord; secondly, that the God of Love is 
verily the spouse of every human soul, 

This allusion to the number of wives 
has been made by Pnndita Ramabai to 
illustrate the claim she sets forth of po- 
lygamy being practised among the Hin- 
dus. In point of fact, not one Hindu out 
of 50,000 ever takes a second wife, and 
only then for the purpose of having off- 
spring, and that with the consent of the 
first wife, for Hindu custom provides 
that if a woman remains childless, her 
husband may, after seven years, and with 
Ler permission, take a second wife, in th 
hope of having a son, 

Devotion to the husband is the key-note 
of the Hindu wife, or, as it is well put in 
Miss Noble’s book: * ‘The religion of the 
wife lies in serviog her husband; the re. 
ligionof the widow lies in serving God,’ 
say the women; and there is no doubt in 
their minds that the widow’s calling is 
the higher of the two.”’ 

It is by this devotion that the wife 
shares after death in the spiritual splen- 
dors of her husband; for it is said that 
the husband develops spiritual knowledge, 
while the wife absorbs it; but that the 
Hindu wife’s devotion ever carries her to 
the length of enacting the filthy practice 
set forth by Ramabai* is too absurd for 
criticism; and yet itis dangerous and ma- 
licious, because in a sense it is manufac- 
tured out of whole cloth. 

For many ages a custom has been in 
vogue that whenever some great saint 
came into a village, the women would 
take water and wash his feet, afterwards 
sprinkling a few drops of the water on 
their heads; for to them the water had 
become blessed. A ceremony that in no 
way differs from one we read of in the 
Bible in connection with the Master, 
Jesus. 

Suttee, or the burning of the woman 
upon the funeral pyre of her husband, 
was never the compulsory ceremony that 
Ramabai would have Westerners believe; 
but the truth regarding this and other 
ceremonies of the Hindus is so readily 
accessib!« to any who are sincerely inter- 
ested in truth that I will pass on toa brief 
consideration of the true position of the 
Hindu woman in the community, quot- 
ing from Miss Noble’s book, which is the 
unvarnished truth, wherever the ancient 
customs have not suffered from the con- 
taminating touch of Western innovations. 
On page 55, we read: 

Wherever one is called in time of need, 
one finds a group of widow women already 
present. There is no act of nursing that 
these are not ready to perform; no disease 
so loathsome or dangerous that they will 
not gladly take a sick child into their 
arms; no injury so bitter that it will pre- 
vent their weeping sorrowful tears of 
sympathy with the injured in his hour of 
pain and loss. It is quite natural that 
the widows should be more free for the 
civic life than other women. Wives have 
their husbands’ comforts to attend to, 
and mothers their thousand and one ma- 


*Drinking the water in which she has washed 
her husband’s feet. 





ternal cares. But the widow, and above 
all the childless widow, in her agony of 
solitude, can hear the sobs of children not 
her own, can stretch hands across the 
desert of her own mourning to those who 
are ill, or in poverty and desolation. In 
the last generation lonely women had still 
more scope than they havenow. But the 
last half century io Iodia has been rapidly 
accomplishing the decay of the middle 
classes; and with this decay, brought 
about by the shrinking of wealth in its 
old channels, the fall of woman, io social 
and material power, proceeds apace, Yet 
still the widows represent the intellectual 
centres amongst women. The more mod- 
ern they are, the less likely is it that they 
can reel off Sanskrit verses, but the more 
probable they read books in the vernacu- 
lars. In any case, they produce the saints; 
and the position of a woman-saint in India 
is such that no man in her neighborhood 
will venture upon a journey without first 
presenting himself before her veiled form, 
taking the dust of her feet, and receiving 
her whispered blessing. 

Even if one tenth of Pundita Ramabai’s 
assertions were true, the fact remains 
patent that in one portion of the globe, at 
all events, every woman is assured of a 
husband, and not doomed to become an 
old maid, or to be driven out into the 
world to shift and hustle for herself; 
while if we are to believe the statements 
made by Lady Dufferin in her book on the 
women of India, the secluded life they 
lead is much to be envied rather than 
decried. 

Being neither an American, nor a 
woman, but an Anglo-Indian, who reckons 
those years spent in India as among the 
most valuable of my present earth life, 
probably the solicitude of the Pundita for 
those of the West who study the Hindu 
philosophy may not extend to me; but, if 
the study of that philosophy can bring to 
others the peace, joy, hope, and realiza- 
tion of the absolute justice of the working 
of God’s law throughout the manifested 
universe that it has brought to me, after 
that of the West had made an agnostic of 
me; to say nothing of the far grander 
conception of, and reverence for, the 
Master Jesus that has come to me since 
I knew that He was only one among 
many similar manifestations that had 
come to the world at different periods of 
its history, for the purpose of aiding 
struggling huinanity, then may the day 
soon come when every thinking man and 
woman will study the Hindu Vedas and 
Shastras, side by side with the Christian 
Bible, which, together with Jesus of 
Nazareth, finds far greater reverence 
among Hindus than among a very large 
proportion of so-called Christians; while 
blasphemy, alas! so prevalent among Eng- 
lish-speaking nations, is entirely unknown 
in India, unless among a few Anglicized 
natives, who annex all the bad attributes 
of the Europeans they try to ape. 

In conclusion, Jet me quote a passage 
from the Hindu Scriptures which must 
have been forgotten by the Pundita: 
‘Whoever speaks ill of another’s religion 
is denied Krishna.’’ Krishna here may be 
translated by God, or the Kingdom of 
Heaven, as may suit the Western mind, 

H. R. Monraaure MAppock, M.D, 

209 Huntington Ave. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORE 





Editors Woman’s Journal: ‘ 

At the December meeting of the N. Y, 
Equal Suffrage League in the Hotel Astor, 
President Roosevelt’s message, in so far 
as it referred to women, was discussed 
and in some respects criticized. The sub- 
ject of the day was ‘Current Events af- 
fecting the Progress of Women,”’ Mrs. 
Harriot Stanton Blatch and Miss Lexow 
alternately presenting topics. 

“The most current event before us is 
the President’s Message,’’ said Mrs. 
Blatch. ‘ ‘It is desirable,’ he says, ‘that 
married women should not work in facto- 
ries.’ Under present industrial condi- 
tions, with human beings working like 
machines, at breakneck speed, in noisy, 
ill-ventilated, often dirty shops and mills, 
it is also desirable that men should not 
work in factories. When the President 
speaks of ‘married women,’ he doubtless 
has in mind the young wife with a family 
of little children. Many mothers of young 
families are widows; many more have 
drunken, incompetent, or unemployed 
husbands. Women are not helped by 
closing any branch of industry to them. 
The workers are only forced in greater 
numbers into the remaining trades and 
professions, thus overcrowding them and 
lowering wages. 

‘Factories, as run at present, are sel- 
dom suitable places for women. That is 
natural, for they represent a masculine, 
nota feminine phase of industry. This 
straining, fierce, mechanical factory sys- 
tem has been built up by men, for men, 
Women have always done their work far 
otherwise. They prefer smaller groups of 
people and variety in their tasks. Partic- 
ularly do they enjoy hand work, through 
which can be most fully developed the 


pride of the worker and joy in the work. | 


| no votes, 





‘Women will continue to work and win 
self-support; for only the self-supporting 
human being can be free and self-respect- 
ing. But the methods of industry must 
change, to adapt themselves to the needs 
of the woman worker. Already we see 
signs of how the necessary changes are to 
be brought about. In England, which 
leads the world in industrial development, 
electricity is being distributed to separate 
homes and to small factories, each near a 
group of homes; so that women can work 
for wages and yet keep their children and 
their homes under their immediate su per- 
vision. The growth of hand crafts and 
arts also indicates a large field for the 
women workers of the future,”’ 

Mrs. Fredrick Nathan said that a better 
condition in factories, even under the 
present system, could be brought about if 
women inspectors could be appointed and 
kept in office. ‘*The trouble is,” said 
Mrs. Nathan, “that politicians will not, if 
they can help it, give salaried positions to 
women, because women can bring them 
The suffrage would be a great 
help in obtaining improved industrial con- 
ditions for women. Meanwhile we should 
patronize goods bearing the Consumers’ 
League Label, which is an assurance of 
tolerable treatment of workers.”’ 

Mrs. Goldzier argued fora more respon- 
sible fatherhood, ‘Nature, in giving chil- 
dren fathers as weli as mothers,’’ she said, 
‘*plainly indicates a double responsibility. 
Yet we see the father of a family free to 
take an interest and a part in the affairs 
of the world, while the mother is utterly 
submerged and never heard from. I 
should like to see some system developed 
under which men and women would share 
both the industrial life and the care of 
the family.’’ 

Mrs. Commander spoke of work not 
only as @ means of money-getting but as a 
necessity in a normal human life, ‘'The 
departure of the industries from the 
home,’’ she said, “leaves many women 
utterly idle. Such women must find work 
or degenerate. They are living a para- 
sitic existence, absorbing the benefits of 
society without giving any return. Idle 
women are worse than idle men; for they 
are the mothers, and their children are 
bound to be weaklings. This increase in 
the numbers of parasitic women is a men- 
ace to the nation,”’ 

Miss Lexow then brought up for discus- 
sion the subject of ‘Juvenile Courts,”’ 
upon whici Miss Sadie American spoke 
at some length. She said women were 
hampered in connection with this work, 
as only such women as could give their 
services free were available. An effort 
had been made to have salaried positions, 
but immediately politics came in, unsuit- 
able people, because they had a ‘‘pull,”’ 
were brought forward, and it was evident 
the whole intention of the work would be 
frustrated. 

By vote of the League, its president 
will appoint a cu.omittee to investigate 
this work to discover what the League 
can do to assist it. 

The last subject for discussion was pre- 
sented by Mrs. Blatch—the Platt bill to 
regulate Congressional representation with 
a view to lessening it in those States 
where the Negroes have been disfran- 
chised, Representation was formerly based 
on population. This bill proposes to base 
it upon male voters, If based upon vot- 
ers, the four equal suffrage States would 
have a decided advantage over these which 
have not enfranchised their women. Mrs. 
Blatch showed the benefit that would 
come to the suffrage movement through 
estabiishing representation on a basis of 
voters; for then it would be to the inter- 
est of every State to enfranchise its wom- 
en and so increase its representation. The 
League voted to oppose the bill, as detri- 
mental to the interests of woman suffrage 
and an unjust discrimination against the 
women voters of the equal suffrage States, 

LypIA KINGSMILL COMMANDER, 





NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Dover, N. H., Nov. 26, 1904. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

An event of unusual interest happened 
at our recent city election. Thelike of it 
never occurred here before. A woman 
was elected member of the School Com- 
mittee from Ward 2, and more than fifty 
women voted, which they have never done 
before. The result has caused a lively in- 
terest in woman snffrage. 

On the Friday evening before the Tues- 
day election, the Democrats of Ward 2 
held their caucus to nominate candidates 
for municipal offices. They are in the 
minority in the ward, but have won some- 
times by making better nominations than 
the Republicans. Independent Repub- 
licans have bolted their party ticket and 
elected respectable Democrats. This year 
the Democrats pursued the same course, 
and went one step further: they unani- 
mously nominated for School Committee 
for two years, Mrs. Ellen T. Scales, one 
of the most popular and prominent wom- 
en in the city. Mrs. Scales is a staunch 
Republican, but she consented to have 





her name on the Democratic ticket, as 
neither party in this city had ever offered 
to nominate a woman before. 

Saturday morning the news spread rap- 
idly over the city, and met with favorable 
comment everywhere. The Republicans 
were as pleased as the Democrats, and 
said they should vote for Mrs. Scales in 
preference to the man on their own ticket. 

The women became intensely interest- 
ed. On Sunday one of the leading minis- 
ters, at his evening service, spoke of the 
nomination with high commendation and 
urged the women in Ward 2 to register 
and vote, 

Monday the Republican candidate de- 
clined to run against Mrs. Scales. But 
before this was known seventy-nine wom- 
en had registered, and a hundred more 
would have done so had not the gentle- 
man withdrawn his name. 

On election day, notwithstanding that 
all parties were united on Mrs. Scales, 
fifty-four women came to the ballot-box 
and voted for her, to showitheir interest. 
The result was that Mrs. Scales received 
559 votes, which is considerably more than 
any candidate for any office in the ward 
ever before received. One gentleman, 80 
years old, said he never expected to see 
the day when he should vote fora woman, 
but that he was glad he had a chance to 
vote for Mrs. Scales. 

Women in other wards were so enthusi- 
astic in the cause that theygwished they 
lived in Ward 2 just to vote. The Demo- 
crats feel proud of taking the lead in plac- 
ing @ woman on the School Committee. 
It is predicted that at the,next election 
several women will be nominated and 
elected. Woman suffragejis_at the front 
now in Dover. AN OLD SUFFRAGIST. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at 6 Marivorough Street, 
Boston, 

Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leatiets should be made payable to ‘‘*Mas 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.’ 

Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid, 

No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that a sample of 
different Leafiets is sent by mail for 10 
cents. Address oNLY 

Leaflet Department M. W. 8. A. 
6 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, MAss 


SINGLE LEAFLETS, 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Song Leatiet. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

Dr. Jacobi on the Woman Question. 

Equal Suffrage in New Zealand, by A. S. 
Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS, 

Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Re- 
public, by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote 
by Hon. John D. Long. 


Opinions of Clergymen. Compiled by Mrs. 
Esther F. Boland. 

The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 

A Double Jury on Woman Suffrage. 

Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams 

The True Emancipation of Women, by 
Wm. M. Salter, in pamphlet form; price 6 
for 25 cents. 

A Neglected Duty of the Women of Massa- 
chusetts, by Geo. Pellew, of the Suffolk 
Bar; 5 cents. 

The Yellow Ribbon Speaker, price 50 cents 
Sold at office of Woman’s JouRNAL, 3 Park 
Street, Boston. 


Lectures for Clubs 


1N* TOLMAN HUIDOBRO, 
Back Bay, 








Senorita CAt 


7 Durham S.., Boston, 


A native of Chile, having spent nearly all 
her life in South America, is prepared to 
tell, in her own way, what she bas seen and 
what she knows. 

For the season 1904-5 she announces 


FOUR LECTURES ON 
THE WOMEN OF SPANISH AMERICA, 


6. The Social Condition of the Wom¢ 
en of Chile. 

7. The Spanish-American Woman 
as a Writer. 

8. The Spanish-American Woman 
as Educator and Philanthropist 

9. How can the Women of North and 
South America Best Co-operate 
in Sympathy and Action? 
Each of these four Lectures is complete 

in itself. 





Toany Equal Suffrage Club within 30 
miles of Boston, the Sefiorita will cheer- 
fully give her talk upon, ‘‘Woman Suf- 
frage’’ for her expenses only. 





WANTED—WomMAN Paysician for thriving 
town in Louisiana. State experience and give 
references Address “‘Physician,,’’ 917 Hennen 
Building, New Orleans, La. 








Tremont Turkish 


BATHS 


A. LUNDIN, Proprietor. 


176 Tremont Street, 


Under Tremont Theatre. 
Telephone Oxford 625. 
The Handsomest and Most Complete 
Bath in America, 
HOURS FOR BATHERS: 


LADIES—From 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 
week days. Sundays from 1.30 P. M. 
to 6.30 P. M. 


GENTLEMEN—From 1 P. M. and 
all night week days. Sundays till 1 
P. M. and after 8.380 P. M. 


Single Baths, $1; Six Tickets, $5. 
Always Open on Holidays. 
Private Room, with Bath, $2. 


lew Cut this advertisement out for 
reference. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 


and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 
A SPECIALTY. 
175 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON. 














Telephone 435-4 Tremont. 

Ladies’ Beaver 

Ladies’ Felt. . | ATS 
Men’s Felt... ee 


CLEANSED, DYED AND RE- 





MADE INTO THE NEWEST 





FASHIONABLE 


Hodge's Bleachery 


37 and 41 TEMPLE PLACE 


FOR SALE, 


29 ALASKA ST., ROXBURY, 
Near Blue Hill Avenue, 


EXCELLENT HOUSE, 


in good order, 11 rooms, all modern con- 


SHAPES: 








veniences, fine neighborhood. $300 cash 
and small monthly payments. Assessed 
for $5400, Price, $4750. Address 


H. B. BLACKWELL 
3 Park St., Boston. 





} BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD UsE 

Sifts the flour and mixes 
lo lbs. of best bread in 8 
minutes. Sold subject to 
trial and approval. Send 
™ ‘or Booklet. Ag’tsewanted 
| Scientific Bread Mach, Co. 
(CYRUS CHAMBERS, Jr.) 

S2nd and Media Streets, 
Phiyadelphia, Pa 


FREE RUSSIA, 


A Monthly Paper Published in London 


The organ of “The Friends of Russian 
Freedom,” edited by DAvip SosKICE 
and J. F.GREEN. Price, 50 cents a year, 
Subscriptions may be sent to Dr. Raye- 
evsky, 233 Henry St., New York City. 


American Motherhood 


EDITORS: 


Dr. Mary Wood- Allen. 
Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, 


Devoted to the Profession of Motherhood. 

Covers every interest of the child from in- 
fancy to adolescence. 

Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child Labor Legislation and 
The Juvenile Court [dea in current issues. 

Monthly. $1.00a year. Sample copy 10 
cents. Liberal terms to Agents and Clubs. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
620 Colonial Building, Boston. 


100 California Views, 10 Cents, 


All different, nice for albums, decoration, in 
struction. 














E. H. RYDALL, 
444 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif 


TO LET. 

Comfortable furnished rooms in house 
No. 19 Claremont Park, near Columbus 
Avenue. Apply to 

MRS. VEAZIE, 
19 Claremont Park, Boston. 
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WITH WOMEN’S CLUBS. 


The club department of the N. Y. Zven- 
ing Post says: “The Texas clubwomen 
started out in their federation career by 
declaring that they would never have any- 
thing to do with politics. Since then they 
have progressed, and are at the present 
time taking an intelligent interest in every 
phase of modern life which touches them 
as women. Recently it has been discov- 
ered that the Texas divorce laws are un. 
equal in their provisions for husbands and 
wives, and that, in fact, the law recog- 
nizes a double standard of morals for men 
and women. That a double standard is 
part of the English law is well known, 
but few people are aware that an Ameri- 
can community tolerates such an injus- 
tice. A bill to amend the law will be in- 
troduced into the Legislature this year, 
and clubwomen throughout the State are 
doing everything in their power to assist 
the measure. Mrs. Turner, president of 
the State Federation, is at the head of the 
movement.’’ 


The official program of the Indiana 
State Federation makes the following re- 
commendations: 

*(1) That the individual clubs continue 
the study of forestry and civic improve- 
ments, and ask their respective United 
States souators and representatives to sup- 
port the bill for the preservation of the 
Calaveras groves in California. 

(2) That clubs devote some time to 
the study of the laws regulating the con- 
trol of criminal and dependent children, 
thus being ina position to assist boards 
of charities, probation officers, and all 
who have to do with the administra- 
tion of the laws regarding delinquents, 
and make it possible to decrease the num: 
ber of criminals and dependents as the 
years go by. 

(3) That a more definite moral train- 
ing be required in schools. 

**(4) That clubs assist the Indiana Li- 
brary Commission in effecting the organ- 
ization of public libraries in the 875 in- 
corporated towns and cities where no 
libraries exist. 

(5) That the action of the Robert Dale 
Owen committee be indorsed, and clubs 
devote an evening to the study of the life 
and public works of Mr. Owen, and for- 
ward subscriptions to the treasurer, Mrs. 
S. E. Perkins, No. 1011 North Pennsyl- 
vania Street, Indianapolis. Any other in- 
formation can be obtained from the chair- 
man of the committee, Mrs, JuliaS. Conk- 
lin, Westfield. 

(6) That some meeting in January be 
devoted to the discussion of the merit 
system of the civil service reform move- 
ment, 

(7) That club members use their influ- 
ence with senators and representatives to 
support bill providing a 
State laboratory for the analysis of foods 
and drugs, that the public health may be 
conserved,”’ 


the proposed 


A Chapter of the United States Daugh- 
ters of 1812 has just been formed in Colo- 
rado: President, Mrs. Frank Wheaton, 
Denver; vice-president, Mrs. William T. 
Gauss, Colorado Springs; secretary and 
treasurer, Miss Katherine Miller; auditor 
and historian, Miss Mary Lavey Riley, 
both of Denver. 

At a meeting of the Day Nursery and 
Free Kindergarten Association of Cleve- 
land, one of the members advocated a plan 
for stopping the annual destruction of 
evergreen trees for Christmas trees. She 
exhibited a little artificial tree, such as 
are in use in Germany, where the Christ- 
mas-tree idea originated. The German 
tree was bright with ornaments, and had 
twelve candlesticks ready for the illu- 
mination. It may bea good idea for the 
forestry committees in the clubs to con- 
sider. 

The following letter bas been sent out 
by Mrs. Decker, president of the General 
Federation: 

To the Federated Clubs: 

“On account of the unexpected sale of 
the Club Woman Magazine, adopted asthe 
oflicial organ of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs by vote of convention at 
St. Louis, the Federation is now without 
an official organ, and must so continue 
until the next biennial. In order to es- 
tablish some center for the dissemination 
of Federation news, a written vote of the 
board of directors has been called for, 
with the result that the majority favor 
the adoption of the Federation Bulletin of 
Massachusetts as the oflicial organ of the 
board of directors. The editors and pub- 
lishers, Mrs. May Alden Ward and Miss 
Helen A. Whittier, have made the follow- 
ing agreement: 

‘**We will undertake to publish each 
month the official matter sent, and to 
publish it under a suitable official head 
ing. We will agree to send advance 
sheets of this official matter to the list of 
club magazines that wish it. We will 
send these advance sheets within a few 





New Books for Young and Old 


The Best for Christmas Gifts 





The Sea Wolf, by Jack Londor 
The Prodigal Son, by Hall Ct 


The Masqueraders, by Katheri 
GEG Des ccvccccccsosces oon 


Hope Hathaway, by Frances Par- 
ker, 8 large illustrations, by Russell, 
free with each copy 1.10 


Beverly of Graustark, sequel to 
Graustark, by George Barr McCutch- 
1.10 


Double Harness, by Anthony Hope 1.10 
The Prospector, by Ralph Connor. 1.10 
The Seeker, by Harry Leon Wilson. 1.10 
My Lady Laughter, by Dwight Til- 


- 1.10 
1.10 


1.10 


The Second Mrs. Jim, by Stephen 
Conrad 

The Sorrows of the Sap’ed, 
James Jeffrey Koche 

John Gilley, Maine farmer and fish- 
erman, by Charles W. Eliot 

Whosoever Shall Offend, 
Marion Crawford 

Love Finds the Way, illustrated, 
pages bordered in colors 


Kitty of the Roses, by Ralph Henry 
Barbour, illustrated and colored bor- 
dered pages ; 


The Master's Violin, 


by F. 


by Myrtle 


The Love of Azalea, by Onoto Wa- 
tauna 

The American Boy's Life of Theo- 

dore Koosevelt, by Edward Strate- 

; . O4e 





A Lass of Dorchester, by Annie M. 
| ee See oreons eeeeeenss 


Jack Tenfield’s Star, by Martha 
James 9 


Betty Wales, Freshman, by Mar- 
Pe POM e iv nasdexesccerdeseecdess -. 9 


Andy, by Lucille Lovell 
Lou, by Harriet A. Cheever 


Ruth Campbell's Experiment, by 
Nina Rhoades 9 


A Courier of Empire, by John H. 
Wilson 1.10 


Winning His Way to West Point, 
by Capt. Paul B. Malone 94 


Jewell’s Story Book, by Clara Lou- 
ise Burnham 


Under the Mikado’s Flag, by Ed- 
ward Stratemeyer 


The Cynic’s Calendar for 1905 


The Marvelous Land of Oz, by 
Prank Baum, author of Wizard of 
OB ecvee 


Days Serene, illustrated by Margaret 
Macdonald Pullman, size14x8 Was 
published for 6.00, Our price.... 


The Story of Aunt Patience, by 
Mary D. Brine. Illustrated. Pub- 
lisher’s price, 1.50 Our price 

Victorian Songs—Lyrics of the af- 
fections and nature, collected and il- 
lustrated by Edmund H. Garrett, 
and introduction by Edmund Gosse. 
Publisher's price 4.00. Our price. 1.50 


Grandma’s Attic Treasure, by 
Mary D. Brine, bound in white and 








Cap'n Titus, Sketches of New Eng- 
land country folk, by Clay Emery. 
Was published for 50c. Our price 


The Master’s Key—An electrical 
fairy Tale, by L. Frank Baum, au- 
thor of The Wizard of Oz; colored il- 
lustrations. Publishers’ price 1.50. 
ico. cécdctccesvaseranevasees " 

Cudjo’s Cave, by Trowbridge 

The Tale of Peter Rabbit, illus- 
trated in colors. Publishers’ price 
50c. Our price 

Peck’s Bad Boy, and His Pa, com- 
plete, bound in cloth 

Foxy Grandpa’s Mother Goose, 
Publishers’ price 1.15. Our price.. 

Father Goose, His Book, by Baum 
and Denslow. Publishers’ price 
SBE. Our PCIe... .cccccccvcccccves 

Walter Crane’s Picture Book, il- 
lustrated in colors. Publishers’ price 
1.25. Our price 

Foxy Grandpa, complete. 
ers’ price 1.00. Our price 

Little Leather Breeches, and Oth- 
er Southern Khymes, illustrated by 
Francis P. Wrightman. Publishers’ 
price 1.25. Our price 

The Maxims of Theodore Roose- 
velt, 16 mo, cloth 
Full limp leather................. or 

The Flower and Gem Series, the 
Jewel Series and Coronal Se- 
ries—A collection of dainty hittle gift 
books, bound in white and illumin- 
ated covers, illustrated in colors with 
illuminated text in colors and gold; 
Gems from Lowell, Gems from Bry- 
ant, Gems from Emerson, Gems from 


Publish- 








Whittier, Gems from Holmes, Gems 
from Riley, Diamonds from Scott, 
Sapphires from Burns, Opals from 
Holmes, Pearls from Whittier, Ru- 
bies from Byron, Emeralds from 
Moore, Holly Berries from Dickens, 
Daisies from Stevenson, Roses and 
Lilies from Longfellow, Pansies from 
Shakespeare, Violets from Tenny- 
son. Each book ina box. Our spe- 
cial price 25c 
Pendennis, by Thackeray, 3 vol- 
umes, Cemple edition, limp calf.... 


John Halifax, Mrs. Mulock. 2 vol- 
umes, Temple edition, limp calf.... 95c 

Pride and Prejudice, by 
Austin. 
limp calf 


Knights’ Half Hours With Best 
Authors, 6 volumes 


Grote’s History of Greece, 12 vol- 
umes, bound in half leather 

Dickens’ Works, 15 volumes, bound 
in half leather......... peatevennneen 6.75 


Shakespeare’s Works, 8 volumes, 
illustrated, good type and paper.... 
Dumas’ Works, 15 volumes, half 
MOR vncrcidcetcesacvncacsacseenss 11 
Bulwer’s Works, 15 volumes, half 
leather 11.25 
Thackeray's Works, half leather... 7.50 
Life and Times of Queen Victo- 
ria, containing hundreds of itlus- 
trations, reproductions of famous 
paintings in which the Queen or her 
family appeared. together with a do- 
mestic life, by Mrs. Oliphant, 4 vol- 
umes, cloth, gilt top. One time sold 
for 20.00. Our price............+. 


1.45 


Jane 
3 volumes, Temple edition, 


1.29 


+25 


3.49 


R. H. WHITE Co. 





hours after receiving the material, so 
that each club organ will have the oflicial 
matter at the same time wedo. Sincethe 
board has decided to endorse the Federa- 
tion Bulletin as the official organ of the 
board, we will endeavor to give you a dig 
nified and eflicient organ. We will not 
only publish the official matter, but will 
edit the rest of the magazine in the inter- 
ests of the General Federation,’ ”’ 
_ illicit 
STATE CORRESPONDENCE, 


ARIZONA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Now that the word ‘‘sex’’ has been re- 
moved from its offensive associations in 
the Statehood bill, it is time for congratu 
lations all around, and for giving thanks 
where thanks are due: chiefly to Mrs, 
McCulloch and the National Headquarters 
for the idea of the Protest, and for its 
vigorous enforcement. It has been excel- 
lent educational work, and has shown the 
influence of the suffrage organization to 
to good advantage. 

If the word had remained where it was 
placed, and become a part of the State- 
hood law, that would have endorsed ths 
position of Alexander O, Brodie of New 
York, who, as Governor of Arizona, ve- 
toed the woman suffrage bill passed by 
the last Legislature of Arizona; and there 
can be little doubt that it was, by political 
manipulation, placed there for that pur- 
pose, 

The vital point of that Veto Message 
was that it is not the will of Congress 
that the Territories should enfranchise 
their women. To be sure, several Terri- 











TURKISH BATHS 


The Allen Gymnasium 


42 and 44 St. Botolph St., 
BOSTON. 


These Bathe are beautifully appointed 
and exquisitely fresh and attractive. 


Who can take a furkish Bath? 


Every well person that can afford it. A 
great deal of nonsense has been indulged 
in concerning such baths. They are sim- 
ply the mest cleansing bath that can be 
taken, freeing the skin from all impurities, 
as no other bath does, and making one 
feel **made over.”’ 

They are much safer than the hot tub- 
baths to which so many are devoted, and 
vastly more effective in their cleansing 
power. When one is tired it is delightful 
to be refreshed without effort. 

Try one, and you will not be disappoint- 
ed. Our prices are lower for what is re- 
ceived than any other Baths in the city. 

MARY E, ALLEN, 





tories have done so before now, and Con- 
gress has not interfered; but Mr. Brodie 
believed he had discovered a deeply-root- 
ed and fondly-cherished wish in the Con- 
gressional mind; so he vetved our bill on 
the strength of that belief. 

Some definite action, such as that pro- 
posed in the Statehood bill, was necessary 
to give plausibility to this alleged reason 
for vetoing our bill. That action has 
failed to materialize. Congress has de- 
clined to be used for the personal pur- 
poses of a Territorial Governor in this 
way, and the veto pretext is left to fall by 
its own demerits, It is a richly deserved 
rebuke, 

But it is grievous to think that the non- 
validating of the veto pretext does not 
restore the rights of citizenship to the 
women of Arizona. We are disfranchised 
for a reason that exists solely in the mind 
of Alexander 0. Bridie, of New York. 

But by the elimination of this word, it 
is made extremely improbable that any 
Governor of a Territory will ever again 
try to erect this subterfuge and hide be- 
hind it; and if the Statehood bill shall 
fail to pass, Arizona may yet be able to 
restore to her women the rights of which 
they were deprived in such an unworthy 
manner, Lipa Parcre ROBINSON, 

President Arizona E. 8S, A. 


—o= 


The Woman Suffrage Club of Kokomo 
is taking a hand in city government. 
Working in collaboration with a woman’s 
literary club, the suffragists have under- 
taken to clean the streets, The City 
Council has been notified of the intention 
of the clubs, and has been assured of their 
determination to give the town a good 
house-cleaning for once in its history. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 





HOUSEWORK.—Amenian of 19, a teacher in 
his own country, speaking a little English, kind 
and good-tempered, wants to do house or farm 
work, housework preferred. Has experience in 
waiting on table and dish-washing. Address 
rade Jetlerian, 7 Parnell St., Kast Cambridge, 
Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Armenian of 23, who has a 
pretty good knowledge of English, but wishes to 
perfect it, would like to do housework, Has ex- 
perience in waiting on table. Satisfied with 
moderate wages. Address Archie Gregar, 1650 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





HOUSEWORK.—Amenian of 16, willing and 
kind, speaking French, wants to do housework 
Address Mardiros Ajootian, 7 Hamlet Place, Mal- 
den, Mass 





HOUSEWORK —Armenian of 21, 
eated, speaking French 
to improve his English. 
l’alm St., Nashua, N. H. 


well edu* 
wants to do housework 
Address P.Balian, 88 3-4 





GENERAL WORK.—Armenian of 30 speak- 
ing English, wantsa place. Worked 7 years for 
one American family, in Coors and out, milking, 
driving, cooking and helping with housework. 
Worked several years in drugstore in Turkey, 
also in grocery store Good references. Address 
5S. N. G. Yahigian, 7 Maple Road, Malden, Mags. 








A collection of the 


stinct is natural with 


an incentive 


will 


than a copy of this 





FOLK=-SONGS 


AND OTHER SONGS 


FOR CHILDREN 
A Musical Gift 


FOR CHILDREN 


songs 
sung by children for generations; 
odies gathered from an old-time 
all children, and needs only just such 
as this to develop it. 
inspire keener delight in the hearts of the little ones 
beautiful 


Price $2.00 postpaid 


Oliver Ditson Company 
I50 Tremont St. 


of all nations that have been 


a fragrant wreath of mel- 
The 


garden. musical in- 


There is nothing that 


book. 











QUR stock of GLOVES for CHRISTMAS is 
the best 
and quality, and correct in 
FISK, 144 Tremont Street. 


very complete. 
makers, perfect in fit 


style. Miss M. F. 


They 


are from 





HOUSEWORK.— Armenian of 24, speaking 
English, wants to co housework, Has had a year 
and a half’s experience. Address Martin Kazan- 
jian, 73 Harrison Ave., Boston. ; 

Armenian of 19, honest and intelligent, speak- 
ing a little English, wants to do housework. Ad- 
dress Aaron Bedigrian, same address as above. 





COOK.—Armenian speaking English, with ex- 
perience of cooking both for private familiesand 
in restaurants, wants place. Known to editors of 
WomAN’sS JOURNAL as very capable. Address 
Krikor Evlian, 28 Jackson St.. Lawrence, Mass. 

Armenian speaking English, who cooked for a 
year in Danvers Hospital, wants place. Address 
John Manoukian, 3 Riverside Terrace, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 

Armenian professional cook, of good charac- 
ter, understanding ordinary English and speak- 
ing ita litle, wantsa place in American family. 
Address H., Care Avedis Chuchian, 124 Harvard 
Street, Everett, Mass. 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA. — January, 
1905, I shall open a House in Jacksonville, tlor- 
ida, for the entertainment and comfort of 
northern tourists. To-day Jacksonville affords 
all the conveniences of a metropolis without 
losing the beauty and charm of a semi tropical 
city. A special feature of my Home will be ac- 
commodations for Teachers and Club women 
who choose to visit Florida for rest or recreation. 
Large reduction in Steamship rates toe patrons. 
For particulars apply to Mrs. Susanna W. Berry, 
105 Franklin Street, Lynn, Mass. 

ELLEN F, WETHERELL, Proprietor. 


\ 


, 








COOK.—Arimenian of 35, who has cooked in 
hotels and for Turkish embassy in London, wants 
»ace, Speaks French Address Avedis Coum 
rouian, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 





MISS E. G. SMITH, Vienna Scalp and Face 
Specialist, 874 Broadway, New York. 

Absolutely reliable and scientific care given to 
all diseases of the scalp and face, also massage 
and electrical treatment. 





HOUSEKEEPER OR TEACHER.—A posi- 
tion as matron, superintendent, or houeekeeper, 
preferably in an institution, is wanted by a lady 
who was for 13 years at the head of a private 
school, has had charge of summer camps for 
boys, and has been very successful in teaching 
the feeble-minded. Is prepared to teach feeble- 
tminded, nervous, delicate or backward children, 
Is an experienced aod skilled housekeeper. Can 
give the best references, either as housekeeper 
or as teachcr, Address Mra. J. E. Decker, 2051 
Fifth Ave., New York City. 





BUTLER.— Armenian Teacher, intelligent 
and of high character, speaking English well, 
wants to do housework and fic himself for but- 
ler’s position. Rev F.D. Greene, whose pupil 
he was, says he was “one of my best boys,” anda 
Philadelphia clergyman with whom he travelled 
as dragoman for seven menths, cannot say 
enough in his praise Address M., Care Avedis 
Chuchian, 124 Harvard Street, Everett, Mass. 





